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A Granite Spokesman 


ENERAL PERSHING’S Divis- 
ts ion was first in war. In peace it 
has been first to erect a National 
memorial to its dead. The First Divis- 
ion led the American way overseas. It 
continued to be first all the way through 
the American chapter of the World War. 
On a granite shaft at Washington is in- 
scribed the course of its service from the 
day of its first action to the Coblenz 
Bridgehead, where after the Armistice it 
began the watch on the Rhine. 

Many fine and appropriate sentiments 
were voiced on Saturday, October 4, 
under the memorial on the Indian Sum- 
mer day of its dedication by the war 
chaplain of the division, by General 
Summerall, by the Secretary of War, by 
the President. Amplifiers spread their 
words abroad over Potomac Park and up 
to the highest windows of the War De- 
partment filled with clustered heads of 
office-holders. In distant cities the same 
words issued hoarsely from radios to 
crowds chafing impatiently for news of 
the World Series. What the speakers 
said will soon be forgotten. In the 
printed babel of baseball their words that 
afternoon were lost. The granite column 
itself said more and said it better. 

In another way the occasion was as 
peculiarly American in spirit as the 
monument itself. We are a peace-loving 
people, abundantly capable of fight. But 
no one witnessing the ceremony of com- 
memoration could accuse us of being a 
military nation. Officers saluted the 
reviewing stand in a variety of ways. A 
few forgot to salute altogether. The 
sharp cadences of war-time marches 
played stirringly by the bands proved too 
fast for the relaxed nerves of peace. The 
front ranks kept time, the others were 
out of step. Men kept their hats on as 
the colors went by. Washington was 
preoccupied that day by the National 
game. A mere handful of spectators 
gathered to witness the parade and do 
honor to a National memory. Some indi- 
viduals, parading in motor-cars, smoked 
on their way past the monument, and 
one individual protruded his bare head 


smilingly through a limousine window as 
he chewed gum and waved his hand 
amiably to the standees on the curb. 

In one respect this newest addition to 
Washington’s memorials suffers from its 
location. The Washington Monument, 
first of all, dwarfs it, dominates it. But 
as it faces the great obelisk across the 
misty trees of the park, the memorial of 
the First Division speaks the same val- 
iant message of the American spirit in 
peace as in war—greater than divisions, 
triumphing over imperfect ceremonial 
with its more perfect truth—the same 
message which makes the simpler, greater 
shaft of granite symbolic of the founder 
of the Republic, the beautiful city that 
bears his name, and the nation to which 
he gave life and being. 

















Wide World Photos 


President Coolidge speaking at the unveil- 
ing of the monument to the First Division 
in Washington 


For New York’s Self-Respect 


(a THEODORE ROOSEVELT, in 

accepting the nomination as Repub- 
lican candidate for the Governorship of 
New York, declared himself in favor of 
the enactment of a State law to enforce 
prohibition. 

With this announcement an issue has 
been joined between him and Governor 
Smith which involves much more than 
the merits or demerits of prohibition 
itself. Although declaring himself in 
favor of law enforcement, Governor 
Smith has pursued a policy that was 
bound to render enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Act difficult. The in- 
crease in alcoholism since the repeal of 
the Mullan-Gage Act as a result of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s attitude can be read in 
statistics. It is not merely that people 
are exercising a liberty of which they feel 
they have been deprived by an unjust 
law; it is rather that criminals, people 
that make money out of breaking the 
law, are finding that they can commit 
crime of a certain kind profitably. And 
one of the worst features of the present 
situation is that New York State is in 
the shameful position of having to see a 
matter of crime against its own peace 
and order a subject of Federal authority. 
So far as we know, there is no other 
State in the Union that has no liquor law 
whatever of its own. The situation 
amounts to abject abdication of a univer- 
sally recognized State right. Colonel 
Roosevelt has pledged himself to see that 
this is corrected. 

For the past two years control of the 
Legislature has been divided between the 
parties. There has been obstruction on 
both sides. Whatever good has been 
done through legislation brings some 
credit to each party. The condition with 
regard to the liquor law, however, is 
scandalous. The issue presented by that 
condition should of itself be enough ta 
insure Colonel Roosevelt’s election. 


The Aluminum Controversy 


‘ K J HEN at this stage of a Presidential 

campaign a fierce attack is made 

upon an individual who is a member of 
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the Administration, it is well to be cau- 
tious in examining the basis of the at- 
tack. So far as we can judge, in the 
newspaper endeavor to hold Secretary 
Mellon responsible for whatever may 
need changing in the relations of the 
aluminum industry to business and to the 
tariff it is not alleged that illegal acts 
have been performed by Mr. Mellon, 
while the question whether that industry 
has obtained unfair advantages by reason 
of its tariff rates is one for the courts to 
decide after their examination of the 
statements made by the Federal Trade 
Commission. As the matter now stands, 
the questions involved are fundamentally 
economic and the charges against the 
Secretary of the Treasury as a member 
of the Aluminum Company of America 
in no sense involve personal wrong- 
doing. 

The fact that it is well to go slow in 
accepting newspaper charges at this time 
is emphasized when we find that the New 
York “World,” which has been pushing 
the attack, admits that it has made seri- 
ous blunders in its assertions. For in- 
stance, its charge that the Aluminum 
Company of America paid forty per cent 
dividends last year is a ridiculous blun- 
der; some supposed expert interpreted 
the statement that the company had paid 
ten per cent in quarterly payments to 
mean a total annual dividend of forty 
per cent! So also with the “World’s” 
charge that the Aluminum Company had 
increased its capitalization more than 
three times between 1913 and 1921. It 
now explains that this is not true, 
but that net capital investment had in- 
creased. 

We have not seen the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and must 
therefore postpone a full discussion of its 
dealing with the aluminum matter. As 
outlined in newspaper despatches, it says 
in substance that the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America has complete control of 
the production of aluminum in this coun- 
try; that because it is practically the 
only source of supply and because it has 
a high: protective tariff rate it is enabled 
to control, the price of the metal alumi- 
num in this country, and therefore to 
keep up the price unduly; this statement 
and the statement that price discrimina- 
tion and special discounts as between 
dealers have resulted amount to a charge 
that this company is acting in violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. If, as 
has been charged in the newspaper con- 
troversy against the company, the tariff 
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increase was wrong, that is not a charge 
against the industry, but against the 
Tariff Law and Congress. 

Like other questions relating to mo- 
nopoly and semi-monopoly, and to prices 
as between the corporation, the dealer, 
and the consumer, deep and complex 
economic questions are involved. These 
doubtless will be dealt with in due 
course, and dealt with, it is to be hoped, 
after they have ceased to be exploited 
for political purposes. 


Waste Paper 

He many people realize the wasteful 
method of distributing millions of 

Government publications? 

Every member of Congress has a fixed 
quota allotted to him annually for free 
distribution, and in addition to this 
nearly every Government department 
prints thousands of its own publications 
for free distribution. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the folding 
room of the House of Representatives 
recently had to dispose of an accumula- 
tion of more than a million obsolete and 
useless publications which members had 
failed to send to their constituents. The 
Senate folding room likewise had to dis- 
pose of nearly 900,000 documents, more 
than fifty tons of which were sold as 
waste paper. Thus in eight years it is 
estimated that at least 2,000,000 docu- 
ments that had never been taken out of 
their wrappers in the Congressional fold- 
ing room nor opened by a single reader 
since the day they came from the Gov- 
ernment presses were disposed of as 
waste paper to make room for the incom- 
ing millions of documents doomed to a 
similar fate. 

Estimating the cost of these 2,000,000 
documents at fifty cents each, which is 
considered a conservative figure for 
bound volumes, the actual loss for eight 
years amounted to at least a million dol- 
lars. Even this large sum does not begin 
to cover the undoubtedly greater ex- 
travagance resulting from the distribu- 
tion of many millions of other publica- 
tions that were franked at Government 
expense to persons who had no use for 
or interest in such gifts from their Con- 
gressmen. 

Even now the folding rooms of the 
Capitol are filled with thousands of pub- 
lications which are either obsolete or use- 
less for public distribution. In the stor- 
age vaults of the Capitol, it is said, may 
be found annual reports on finance dat- 
ing back as far as 1876, as well as agri- 


cultural year books of the crop of 1879 
and similar publications. 

The tremendous waste of free distribu- 
tion, or, rather, lack of distribution, is 
not chargeable wholly to Congress. The 
Superintendent of Public Documents had 
on hand in the Government Printing 
Office storerooms at the close of the last 
fiscal year more than thirty million 
copies of Government publications. Of 
this number more than 27,000,000 were 
printed for free distribution, on orders 
issued by the various Government de- 
partments and establishments. 

It seems fair to assume that the total 
waste of publications printed for free dis- 
tribution by the departments during the 
past ten years will be fully 25,000,000 
copies. Figuring the cost of these pub- 
lications at 20 cents each, the total loss 
to the Government may be placed at 
$5,000,000 for the ten years; this in ad- 
dition to the estimated loss of $1,000,000 
in eight years on free publications which 
Congress likewise failed to distribute. 

It seems that the total loss to the Gov- 
ernment on publications printed for free 
distribution by Congress and the depart- 
ments may be conservatively estimated 
at not less than $600,000 a year. 

On the other hand, efforts are being 
seriously made to do away with this 
waste. One of these channels is the 
Requisitions Review Board, which has 
been established during the past few 
years since George H. Carter has been 
Public Printer. This board is seeking to 
prevent waste and extravagance in print- 
ing and binding. 


The Mayor and the Marine 

Get Together 

Whee quarrel between Mayor Kendrick, 
of Philadelphia, and his Director of 

Public Safety, General Smedley D. But- 

ler, has ended in reconciliation. 

As a special correspondent pointed out 
in The Outlook last week, the intense 
personal friction was aggravated largely 
by interests that wished to get rid 
of General Butler in any possible man- 
ner. General Butler’s illness, through 
overwork, provided, however, a breath- 
ing-space for deliberate thought, and 
friends of both men took advantage of 
the interval to break down the wall of 
suspicion and ill will that had been con- 
structed between them. The General’s 
return to his office has pleased the city 
greatly, but has brought consternation to 
some in the lower orders of politicians. 

The controversy has of course had its 
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Even from the East to the West! 


(Othello, Act IV, Scene 2) 











Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


Cargill in the Anderson (Ind.) Herald 
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‘* Here goes !”’ 


Rodger in the San Francisco Bulletin 
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Not her grandma! 


From Mrs. C. D. Stitt, Anderson, Indiana 


Westerman in the Ohio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio) 
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ill effects upon the police; but if the 
reconciliation is permanent, those ill 
effects ought not to last. “The police 
have done well,” said a well-informed 
citizen of Philadelphia to our correspon- 
dent, “but after all they are human. As 
long as it looked as if the General were 
to be dismissed, and the political gang 
come back into power, it was but natural 
that many men would not enthusiasti- 
cally attack interests likely to execute an 
effective revenge in the near future. But 
if the men of the force once realize that 
the General is here to stay for quite a 
while, they will go forth and raise the 
very mischief with many crooked matters 
that have been left more or less undis- 
turbed.” 


With Winter Comes Famine 


tel a few months ago the Soviet 
press discussed projects aimed at 
increasing the exportation of grain from 
Russia and at conquering European mar- 
kets. But soon afterwards there ap- 
peared in the Moscow dailies telegrams 
on the failure of crops in various parts 
of the country, while a month or two 
later, towards the end of July, it was 
stated that at least six to seven million 
people would be menaced with starvation 
in the course of the winter to come. 
“Economicheskaya Zhizn,” the official 
economic organ of the Soviets, defines as 
follows the scope of the approaching 
crisis: “In 1921, when a disastrous fam- 
ine ravaged Russia’s southeastern prov- 
inces, the whole country produced only 
one-half of the grain she used to produce 
before the war. This year her produc- 
tion has been equal to two-thirds of the 
pre-war figure. Hence the number of 
famine sufferers will be insignificant as 
compared with 1921, when up to thirty 
millions were affected by the unprece- 
dented calamity. The Soviet Govern- 
ment will be able to save the famine 
sufferers from starvation by its own 
efforts and out of its own resources.” 
This is, however, the official version, 
which can hardly be reconciled with what 
one reads between the lines of reports 
printed in the “Izviestia” and “Pravda.” 
For instance, the mere enumeration of 
regions that have suffered from the 
drought makes it clear that the famine- 
stricken area will be wider this year than 
it was in 1921. It is not only Volga 
provinces and the Ukraine that are now 
menaced with starvation; to these enor- 
mous regions must be added also impor- 
tant parts of Central Russia which did 


not suffer three years ago and will now 
experience the famine for the first time. 

Whatever be the precise proportions 
of the disaster, it is clear that any Gov- 
ernment confronted with it should take a 
series of measures directed to counteract 
its eventual consequences. It is evident 
that the exportation of grain from the 
country should be prohibited, and that 
all philanthropic organizations should be 
urged to combine their efforts in combat- 
ing the calamity. Such would be un- 
doubtedly the attitude of any other gov- 
ernment; but the Soviet Government has 
its own way of looking at things. 

The Soviet Committee of Relief has 
declared that no Russian or foreign 
organization shall be admitted to the 
famine-stricken areas. Domestic Com- 
munist organizations alone are urged to 
help the Government in its relief work. 
It is not difficult to understand the cause 
of this unexpected declaration. The 
Soviet Government is still aspiring to for- 
eign loans, and the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty seems to have lent 
weight to these aspirations. But in order 
to give a loan the lender must believe in 
the economic reliability of the prospec- 
tive debtor. In this case, a new famine 
is not a fact that the Soviet Government 
might quote to its credit. Speaking of it, 
Mr. Kameneff expressed frankly the fear 
that “the recognition of Russia [by Eng- 
land] may not be followed by a loan.” 

Moreover, the Soviet Government 
needs money for propaganda abroad, 
especially in the Balkans. Not long ago 
Mr. Kameneff stated that the Com- 
munist Party needed two hundred million 
gold rubles for extraordinary expendi- 
tures-to be made outside of Russia. It is 
not credits for the Soviet diplomatic mis- 
sions that he meant, for the latter are 
covered by the ordinary state budget. 
One is led to believe that it is credits for 
the Third International that he had in 
mind. But in order to meet such expen- 
ditures the Soviets have to export grain. 

The famine of 1921 cost Russia, ac- 
cording to the Soviet statistics, five mill- 
ion lives. Its cost would have been un- 
doubtedly still higher had it not been 
for the efforts of the American Relief 
Administration and of various European 
aid societies. We do not know exactly 
what proportions the famine may assume 
in the coming winter. But we do know 
that the continuing exportation of grain 
and the absence of foreign aid may easily 
make the struggle against the disaster 
still more difficult than in 1921. 
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Dr. Benes Describes His Plan 


iy response to our cabled request, our 
editorial correspondent in Europe, 
Dr. Elbert Francis Baldwin, has sent us 
by radiogram an account of the signifi- 
cance and effect of the adoption of the 
protocol by the League of Nations for 
the purpose of compelling arbitration in 
the case of any threat of hostilities and 
outlawing aggressive war. . 

Foremost in carrying this plan through 
the League was the Czechoslovakian 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Edouard Benes. 
In an interview with Dr. Baldwin con- 
cerning this Dr. Benes said: “No arma- 
ment reduction is possible without arbi- 
tration or security. The world’s peace 
depends upon the situation of small na- 
tions. They are not safe until the Great 
Powers assure compulsory arbitration 
and sanctions. The Commission tried to 
create such an arbitral system that no 
international dispute, legal or political, 
could lie outside its compass. To insure 
this completeness we so closely defined 
the term ‘aggression’ that when an emer- 
gency arises the Council need not hesi- 
tate a moment in its decision. The arbi- 
tral system endeavors to prevent the 
possibility of conflict arising. If it 
arises, first economic and financial, then 
military, naval, and air sanctions will be 
applied. Armaments will be reduced be- 
cause of increased general security due to 
reduced danger of war.” 

This view so clearly and compactly 
stated by Dr. Benes is, of course, that on 
which the League of Nations itself rests. 
It is, that if the threat of force is suffi- 
cient and can always be directed against 
a possible enemy at any time, hostilities 
can be prevented. This is simply and 
precisely the old and well-established 
doctrine of the balance of power. It is 
perfectly sound. The question concern- 
ing it arises always in connection with 
the means employed and the interests in- 
volved in mustering and directing the 
force. That is precisely the question 
that has arisen in this case. Australia, 
for example, does not relish the idea of 
being regarded as aggressor because she 
takes measures to exclude Japanese from 
her territory. The French, on the other 
hand, welcome the plan. They are con- 
scious of the danger from Germany. 

Dr. Baldwin informs us that the most 
notable event at Geneva was the change 
in French opinion. After having dis- 
paraged the League of Nations, the 
French now discern in it a guaranty— 
though not absolute—against war, be- 
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cause they see that there will be no arbi- 
tration without some automatic sanction 
—that is, threats of the use of force. 

On the other hand, the British find 
themselves in an embarrassing position, 
for the Dominions dislike to participate 
in European disputes, and the English 
are not disposed to act without the Do- 
minions. 


How America May Be Involved 


AS we pointed out last week, the 
change proposed by the Japanese, 
though adopted by the League, adds a 
complication. Japan was unwilling to 
have herself declared aggressor if she 
took action on a matter which the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
decided to be within the domestic juris- 
diction of another nation. Immigration 
was, of course, the most obvious case in 
point. It was therefore decided that 
such a case could be appealed to the 
League’s Council. This not only may 
make it possible for a nation defending 
its domestic rights to be declared an 
aggressor, but introduces political consid- 
erations into a legal question. Dr. Bald- 
win, on the whole, regards the plan hope- 
fully, but he voices the following criti- 
cism: “What is the use of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice if 
litigants can appeal from the legal to the 
political body? The protocol thus 
amended may bring more instead of less 
confusion, countenance illegitimate war, 
and threaten the League’s existence.” 
Let us imagine the United States de- 
clared an “aggressor,” for an aggressor 
nation may be any one against which the 
decision of the League runs, whether it is 
a member of the League or not. When 
once the mechanism is set in motion, 
every nation that is a member of the 
League would be obliged loyally and 
effectively to join in the action to the 
degree allowed by its geographic and 
military position. The economic sanc- 
tion, affecting trade and commerce, 
would not only mete out punishment to 
the aggressor, which in this instance 
would be the United States, but also 
would lend assistance to the nation that 
brought the complaint as the victim. 
The United States as “aggressor” in this 
case would have to pay the expenses 
occasioned by the alleged aggression, 
though its territory and sovereignty 
would remain undiminished. 
There will be much debate over such a 
plan as this before it is finally adopted, 
for it is not effective unless the Confer- 


ence called for next June accepts it. In 
the meantime Dr. Baldwin informs us 
that the plan will probably be modified, 
or, as he puts it, “ameliorated.” 


Dr. Fosdick’s Resignation 


| hema those who disagree with some of 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s re- 
ligious views may well admire his cour- 
age, honesty, and frankness. He has 
certainly shown these qualities of charac- 
ter in his resignation as associate minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York City. He has resigned not in order 
to avoid an issue but to retain his moral 
freedom. 

For five years he has remained a Bap- 
tist while serving as the associate minis- 
ter of a Presbyterian church. While his 
theology was under attack he stood his 
ground. The church supported his right 
to hold his views and to preach them 
from its pulpit. When the case came 
before the General Assembly, which is 
the National Presbyterian body, it was 
decided that his position was anomalous, 
and that he should either resign as asso- 
ciate minister or else become a Presby- 
terian minister, subject to the discipline 
of the Church. To do that Dr. Fosdick 
would be called upon to subscribe to 
the Westminster Confession. Convinced 
“that creedal subscription to ancient con- 
fessions of faith is a practice dangerous 
to the welfare of the Church and to the 
integrity of the individual conscience,” 
he has chosen the only alternative offered 
—resignation from his post. He be- 
lieves in particular that, since he has 
been called upon “either to make a theo- 
logical subscription or else leave an in- 
fluential pulpit,” his acceptance of the 
creed could be “truly interpreted as 
moral surrender.” 

He had good reason for believing the 
relationship he had with the church to be 
regular. He regarded it as “an object- 
lesson in the new freedom with which 
Christians could disregard denomina- 
tional lines and work together.” The 
decision of the General Assembly, how- 
ever, altered his position at once. It 
was, as Dr. Fosdick pointedly described 
it, an assertion of the “principle of a 
denominationally ‘closed shop.’?” As a 
believer in an inclusive, not exclusive, 
church, he felt bound not to consent to 
the decision. 

In resigning he declares himself “an 
evangelical Christian,” holding “the 
opinions which hundreds of Presbyterian 
ministers hold.” We rightly refrains 
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from disparaging any who, while holding 
such opinions, subscribe to.;. ancient 
creeds and justify themselves by  inter- 
preting the language of the creed to 
accord with changing views. All that he 
does is to make clear that he himself be- 
longs among those who distrust success- 
ive reinterpretations of old forms of 
words, who refuse to require creedal sub- 
scription of others, and who do not sub- 
mit to it themselves. 

Dr. Fosdick’s course has been honor- 
able, wise, and characteristic of the 
leader. He has at no time sought mar- 
tyrdom. He has not even interpreted as 
martyrdom the unwelcome decision 
which he has been forced to make. He 
has left the responsibility for the decis- 
ion with the Church authorities, where it 
belongs. And he has used the sitwiation 
as an occasion for making clear certain 
principles of conduct. The outcome is 
creditable alike to him and to the con 
gregation he has served. 


Baseball and the Crooks 


ean writers say that before the de- 

plorable White Sox bribery scandal 
“broke,” and before Judge Landis was 
made last court of appeal and supreme 
arbitrator in major league baseball, there 
were reports of other equally disreputable 
but not so easily provable dirty work. 
Under the old National Commission 
régime the ignoring or suppressing of 
such reports led to the demand for a non- 
partisan, unhampered man at the head of 
organized baseball. 

On the eve of the present World Series 
an attempt at bribery, flagrant and seem- 
ingly foolish also, was exposed. The 
player to whom $500 was offered if he 
would try to make his club lose a game 
instantly refused, reported the facts to 
his captain, and he to Judge Landis. 
O’Connell, accused as would-be briber, is 
a player on the Giants (New York) 
team; he admitted his guilt, and involved 
in the offense a minor official of the club, 
one Dolan, and both were suspended by 
Judge Landis pending further investiga- 
tion. O’Connell asserted that other play- 
ers of the Giants were involved. Judge 
Landis found no evidence of this, and 
said so positively. If O’Connell lied to 
involve others in his guilt, that would 
make him despicable as well as guilty. 

Meanwhile the World Series went on, 
and nearly 40,000 people—among them 
the President of the United States—wit- 
nessed the victory of the Giants over the 
Senators in the first game at Washington 
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The World Series—Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the ‘‘ Czar ’’ of baseball, 
conferring with Clark Griffith, owner of the Washington Baseball Club, before 
the first game at Washington 


on October 4, by the score of 4 to 3, in 
a twelve-innings contest remarkable for 
its closeness and exciting incidents up to 
the minute the last man was out. On 
the next day the Senators won by 4 to 3 
in an equally exciting game decided only 
in the last half of the ninth inning. On 
Monday in New York the Giants won 
the third game, badly played on both 
sides, by the score of 6 to 4. There was 
a record crowd but little enthusiasm. 


Business vs. Sport 


Shes much money means too little 

sportsmanship in baseball. Last 
year’s World Series yielded $1,063,815. 
The individual players of the winning 
Yankees got $6,143, each of the losing 
Giants $4,112. Compare this with the 
first World Series, the total takings of 
which were about $50,000. And the 
World Series is only the brief wind-up 
of the season, following the long pennant 
contests int the two leagues, in which 
millions of dollars are paid in at the 
gates. With such big sums in sight base- 
ball is ceasing to be a National pastime, 
has become big business, and is in danger 
from gambling outside and corruption in- 
side. One expert writer (Joe Vilas) says 
that big prices for World Series admis- 
sion games are ruining baseball and 


quotes also a sportsman who said twelve 
years ago: “If the money end of the 
game isn’t curtailed, crookedness is sure 
to crop out. Gamblers will take a 
hand in fixing games and greedy players 
will forget that baseball must be hon- 
est.” 

There is a real mystery about the 
alleged bribe-fixing now charged. The 
game was between the Giants and the 
Philadelphias (National). Winning it 
cinched the Giants as World Series con- 
tenders for their league. But even if 
they lost it, they had two more chances 
against the inferior Philadelphias. It is 
not strange that most people refuse to 
believe that Dolan and O’Connell could 
or would put up the money under such 
circumstances. A far more plausible 
theory, although there is no actual evi- 
dence as yet, is that big-money gamblers 
with large bets on the Giants winning 
their pennant or the World Series or both 
—bets made when the Giants stood even 
better as to the probable outcome than 
they did near the finish—were willing to 
spend money freely to stop even a remote 
prospect of defeat. A third theory is 
that Judge Landis is mistaken and that 
this crookedness parallels that in the 
White Sox. 

The -public is vigorously demanding 
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that the charges be followed up and the 
full blame be put where it belongs. This 
Judge Landis proposes to do, and he is 
entitled to confidence and respect while 
he is searching for the truth. A few dis- 
honest men may do terrible injury to any 
sport. Their exposure, whether bribers 
or bribees, players or gamblers, is due 
and is hoped for by all honest players 
and all lovers of baseball. 


The Little Grandmother 
and Her Work 


a three months ago we told of 
the work of education carried on in 
what was once Russian Carpathia but is 
now a remote part of Czechoslovakia 
through the efforts of Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky. This work has been aided by 
Outlook readers, who have long known 
of Madame Breshkovsky’s devotion to 
the cause of freedom and education and 
her love of children. The treasurer of 
the fund, Mr. Louis Stoiber (723 
DeGraw Avenue, Newark, New Jersey) 
writes us acknowledging the receipt of 
$174.50, which has been forwarded to 
Madame Breshkovsky. In a letter thank- 
ing Mr. Stoiber, the contributors, and 
especially Outlook friends, Madame 
Breshkovsky says: “Thanks to you, we 
shall have an excellent machine (type- 
writer), good books, and perhaps a 
stereoscope, all will be of great use to 
children without museums, pictures, 
libraries, and travel. . . . The Outlook is 
kind to have made a place for your re- 
quest and the little picture. Thank you 
—friend of children and the poor.” We 
hope that others will follow the example 
of those of our readers who have aided 
the unselfish labor for truth and child- 
hood of this veteran Russian patriot. 


Congress, the Courts, 
and the People 


AMUEL GOMPERS, President of 
S the American Federation of Labor, 
has been defending La Follette in 

the name of Roosevelt. He has declared 
that La Follette’s proposal to permit 
Congress to override any Constitutional 
decision of the Supreme Court is less 
sweeping than the proposal made by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. Mr. Gom- 
pers is circumspect in his language. He 
does not say that Mr. La Follette’s pro- 
posal is the same as Mr. Roosevelt’s, or 
that it is similar to it, or even that it can 
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be defended on the same ground; but 
merely that it is “less sweeping.” What 
Mr. Gompers means by that we do not 
know; but we are sure that the inevitable 
effect of his words will be an impression 
in the minds of those who trust Mr. 
Gompers that those who regarded Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal as reasonable and in 
accord with the spirit and principles of 
American institutions will find Mr. La 
Follette’s proposal more reasonable, and 
therefore not at all dangerous to the 
foundations of the Republic. 

Such an impression, whether designed 
by Mr. Gompers or not, is wholly erro- 
neous. 

This can be seen by a comparison be- 
tween the two proposals. We shall let 
Mr. Gompers state in his own words 
what it is that Mr. La Follette proposes, 
or rather what is “demanded’ in Mr. La 
Follette’s name. “It is demanded,” says 
Mr. Gompers, “that Congress shall have 
the power to re-enact any law declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court, and that 
upon re-enactment the law shall stand.” 
This we think is a fair statement of the 
La Follette proposal. Compare with that 
the following quotation from the Pro- 
gressive platform of 1912 as Mr. Gom- 
pers himself quotes it: “Popular Review 
of Judicial Decisions—The Progressive 
Party demands such restriction of the 
power of the courts as shall leave to the 
people the ultimate authority to deter- 
mine fundamental questions of social 
welfare and public policy.” 

What Mr. La Follette proposes is to 
take a function from the courts and 
transfer it to Congress. 

What Mr. Roosevelt proposed was to 
enable the people, from whom the courts 
derived their function, to instruct the 
courts how they should exercise it. 

The words which we have italicized 
in the quotations above should make the 
contrast plain. 

If, as Mr. Gompers and Mr. La Fol- 
lette hold, the courts may be and some- 
times have been despotic, they are offer- 
ing a poor remedy in substituting for the 
despotism of the courts the despotism of 
Congress. Mr. Roosevelt never proposed 
such a remedy—one clearly worse than 
the disease. He insisted that the people, 
who are sovereign, should be masters of 
both Congress and the courts. In The 
Outlook for August 17, 1912, he reiter- 
ated what he had said before the Pro- 
gressive Convention on August 6, as 
follows: 


The people themselves must be the 
ultimate makers of their own Constitu- 


tion, and where their agents differ in 
their interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion the people themselves should be 
given the chance, after full and delib- 
erate judgment, authoritatively to set- 
tle what interpretation it is that their 
representatives shall thereafter adopt 
as binding. 

Mr. La Follette would make Congress 
supreme. Mr. Roosevelt would have 
kept the people supreme. 

Mr. La Follette’s proposal would make 
Congress the judge in its own case. Mr. 
Roosevelt would have kept the power of 
judgment with the people, where it now 
rests. 

Mr. La Follette would enable Con- 
gress to disregard any Constitutional re- 
strictions with impunity. Mr. Roosevelt 
would have made it impossible for either 
Congress or the courts to disregard any 
Constitutional restrictions which the sov- 
ereign people would impose. 

One of the perils in democracy is that 
clever politicians, or emotional pleaders, 
or academic theorists, or a coalition of all 
such, may, either by false pretense or ‘by 
self-deception, attempt to induce the 
people to part with the power which they 
have with the hope of getting some new 
privilege. This has happened more than 
once in other countries. It happened in 
France a century and a quarter ago. It 
has happened in Russia in our own time. 

Those who are supporting Mr. La Fol- 
lette may think that they are curbing the 
despotism of the courts. What they are 
actually doing is proposing to make 
Congress despotic. They are not grant- 
ing new safeguards, liberties, or rights to 
the people; they are endeavoring to take 
from the people the great safeguard, the 
great right, the great liberty-they now 
enjoy. 


The Rise and Fall of the 
Ku Klux Klan 


HE Ku Klux Klan has not yet 
run its course. It will still have 
its local victories. Perhaps it 
may even play an important part in both 
State and National elections this fall. 
Its present purposes are clearly defined 
in Stanley Frost’s special correspondence 
from its National Klonvocation, which 
appears in this issue. Readers of The 
Outlook who have followed in its pages 
the story of the growth and development 
of this remarkable order will wish to read 
Mr. Frost’s correspondence to discover 
where the Klan stands to-day. 
The Klan, we repeat, has not yet run 
its ccurse, but one does not have to be 
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the seventh son of a seventh son to find 
definite proof that the period of disinte- 
gration has set in and that its power both 
for evil and for good is slipping from its 
grasp. Such a disintegration was inevi- 
table from the very nature and aim of 
the organization. It has come, however, 
sooner and faster than the auspices fore- 
told. The result of the Maine election 
and the body blow which the Klan re- 
ceived in Texas were external evidence of 
this loss of power. The break-up of so 
highly organized and effective a State 
unit as the Klan of Indiana provides 
internal evidence of the fact that the 
Klan has passed the peak of its power. 

The Klan was, we believe, the out- 
growth of a legitimate desire on the part 
of thousands of Americans to maintain 
American traditions and uphold the 
American spirit. Its growth was, of 
course, not a simple phenomenon. It 
drank of selfishness, graft, love of power, 
and ignorance as well as from the springs 
of our American civilization. When it 
dies, it will die not so much because of 
the excrescences upon its growth, as be- 
cause its leaders failed to understand the 
true meaning of Americanism. 

They failed, for one thing, to compre- 
hend the fact that our Government is 
inevitably based upon the separation of 
Church and State. In their effort to de- 
stroy the influence of one Church they 
tried to turn the Government into a 
theocracy controlled by a factional ele- 
ment within another. They failed to 
understand that the preservation of the 
rights of the minority is as much a part 
of our governmental philosophy as the 
rule of the majority. They failed to 
understand that their warfare upon 
group interests created another group 
interest almost as dangerous as the inter- 
est which they sought to destroy. There 
are men in the Klan who have set their 
eyes upon a high goal, but their feet have 
chosen the wrong road. 

When the Klan dies, as it will die, with 
its mission unperformed, the need which 
its best leaders set out to fill will still 
remain unsatisfied. Leaders must be 
found with a National outlook—men and 
women who will comprehend the Ameri- 
can tradition and the American spirit, 
who will be able to define that tradition 
and spirit in terms comprehensible to the 
great mass of American people, and who 
can inspire those masses to a renewed 
faith in the power of the individual, the 
elasticity of our social order, and true 
liberty of thought and opinion. 

If the Klan by its growth and its 
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death, by the manner of its living and of 
its perishing, can awaken the Nation to 
the need of such leadership, it will have 
served the Nation, even though not in 
the way its leaders planned and desired. 


Green Plush Hats | 


‘ X Y HEN certain styles come into 
vogue—green plush hats, for 
example—some men hurry to 
conform. Others take a single look at 
the things, and resolutely abstain. They 
know instantly that they will never, un- 
_ der any circumstances, wear green plush 
hats, and this feeling is strengthened 
when they see who are wearing them, 
and how prevalent they are. When it 
became a matter of comment in the 
newspapers that the Prince of Wales was 
addicted in the daytime to blue shirts 
with soft blue collars attached, there 
were young men who instantly began to 
wear this style and color of shirt. There 
was another type of man who forthwith 
put such a shirt, if he already owned one, 
away from him, and resolved to let it 
rest in idleness until the fad had died 
away. Of course the truly noble man, 
of strong character, if he owned a blue 
shirt with blue collar, wore it neither 
more nor less than before. His con- 
science was clear and his soul serene. He 
knew that he was not a mere copy-cat, 
and if folk looked toward him and 
smiled, if folk even murmured unkind 
words like “Snob!” and “Anglomaniac!” 
as he passed, he minded them not at 
all. 

These examples are not precisely simi- 
lar, and they represent differences in 
conduct. For, as every one knows 
(although the reasons are too subtle and 
complicated to be discussed here), the 
green plush hat is an evil thing, but the 
blue shirt is a beautiful and virtuous one. 
The first is what lawyers would call the 
malum in se; the other, while the Prince 
makes it conspicuous, is merely the 
malum prohibitum. 

There are, as in clothes, styles and 
fads in the use of words and phrases. 
There are’ bold innovators, original spirits 
who set the fashion. There are servile 
imitators and a great herd of copy-cats. 
And there are the dignified middle class. 
not great enough in station to start an 
etymological fad, nor poor enough in 
invention to echo what the great have 
said, but possessed of sufficient self- 
respect to walk warily between. They 
see the truth of Ward McAllister’s re- 


mark: that a gentleman can afford to 
walk, but he cannot afford to keep a 
shabby carriage. And so, when a Presi- 
dent makes popular the word “strenuous” 
or another President brings the phrase 
“May I not?” into celebrity, these gentle 
souls lay this word and this phrase away 
in the closet, along with the Prince’s blue 
shirt, to await a more opportune-occa- 
sion. 

But others—ah, no! They flaunt a 
vile phrase like “along these lines,” or 
they misuse the word “like”—“you eat 
like you were hungry”—and they do it 
with ail the brazen assurance of the man 
in the green plush hat. That piece of 
vulgarity which substitutes “like” for “as 
if” has been so pushed and insisted upon 


by makers of comic strips, caption. 


writers for the movies, writers of adver- 
tisements, sporting editors, and other 
red-blooded rhetoricians that the correct 
usage will presently be denounced as 
highbrow. And they are sinning against 
the light, for they know better. 

The highbrows themselves, however, 
are not the least of the offenders. They 
and their imitators have filled the pages 
of books, journals, and magazines with 
green plush hats. One of the most 
sophisticated of the weeklies it was 
which brought “gesture” into derision by 
using it on almost every page: “The 
message is certainly a gesture toward 
peace.” And literary or semi-literary 
folk were responsible for the use of “in- 
trigue” as a verb and of “urge” as a 
noun. They overworked “hectic,” and 
for years plumed themselves with the 
phrase, “Not so much immoral as un- 
moral.” _ 

The psychologists have a long bill to 
settle. “Psychological moment” was 
almost invariably misused, while ‘“obses- 
sion,” “complex,” and “inhibition” are 
old sinners, grievously in need of retire- 
ment. Just now a deep curse rests upon 
“reaction;” it is becoming as wearisome 
as “proposition” ten years ago. Two 
flappers whom we overheard in the train 
yesterday used “reaction” nine times in 
four minutes. And, although this does 
not fall in the psychological class, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children ought long ago to have procured 
legislation against “kiddies.” 

What Mr. Simeon Strunsky has called 
“the jargon of uplift” is rampant, offen- 
sive, perhaps more persistent, and hence 
staler, than all the rest. “Co-operation” 
and all its variants is the darling of al] 
who talk and write this lingo. Jt is a 
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fine, mouth-filling word, and they make 
the most of it. “Help” would do, as a 
simpler substitute, in nine cases out of 
ten, but it doesn’t resound and roll and 
echo so well; it’s not so eloquent. In 
certain educational and in some political 
circles “co-operation” is used with less 
temperance than opium among the coo- 
lies, and its total abolition would have 
the happy effect of rendering some 
writers and speakers almost dumb. 
“Tdeals” and “idealism” emerged from 
the recent war in almost as bad repute 
as “hero” from the Spanish War. These 
two noble words, together with “vision” 
(as in the phrase “a man of vision”), 
have become almost a badge of the self- 
righteous: my plans, my proposals, are 
the result of “ideals;” the men I follow 
and vote for are “idealists,” they possess 
“vision.” The inference is plain: you, 
who oppose my plans, my political pro- 
gramme, who refuse to accept my lead- 
ers, you are without “ideals” and indif- 
ferent to “vision”’—in fact, you are 
children of darkness. 


St. John the Divine 


NE of the great cathedrals of the 
() world will some day rise on the 

soil of New York. Like other 
great cathedrals, it will not so much be 
built as grow. It is already beginning 
to take form; but no one yet knows ex- 
actly how it will appear when it assumes 
its final form. One thing is virtually 
certain—even the form which it has 
already assumed will be changed. 

How radically it will be changed is 
suggested by the two pictures which are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

It is quite in accord with what has 
happened before that alterations should 
be made in the design of this Cathedral 
during the process of construction. In- 
deed, it was a normal thing for a great 
cathedral of the Middle Ages to grow 
through a succession of changes into its 
final form. The most beautiful cathe- 
drals of Europe are those which have 
grown in this way. It is because they 
have grown that they seem to be alive. 

Throughout hundreds of years 
churches were built, not merely as con- 
venient and useful houses of worship, but 
as monuments and witnesses to faith. 
Designed to outlast innumerable genera- 
tions of men, they stand to-day testify- 
ing to the minds and souls of those who 
built them. The greatest era of cathe- 
dral building was made possible by the 
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junction of two great forces. One was 
the artistic force set free by the develop- 
ment of the principles of Gothic architec- 
ture. The other was the spiritual force 
in the religion of the times. 

What we know as Gothic architecture 
is based upon a very simple principle. 
Every arch built out of separate stones 
or bricks has a thrust to each side. The 
pillars or walls on which it rests tend to 
fall outward. The pressure of the arch 
must be resisted in some way. The old 
Egyptians and Greeks had no such 
trouble with their walls and pillars, be- 
cause they made them bear only lintels 
which had pressure straight downward; 
but the Romans when they built arches 
had to see that their walls or pillars were 
made strong enough or otherwise de- 
signed to resist outward pressure. They 
did this by building cross walls or by 
making the supporting walls so thick 
that they would stand by mere inertia. 
Romanesque architecture began when 
architects, instead of thickening the 
whole wall, provided resistance to the 
thrust of arches by building buttresses. 
What is known as Gothic architecture 
made its appearance when architects met 
the thrust of an arch by the thrust of an 
arch in the opposite direction or trans- 
mitted it by a “flying arch” to an ade- 
quate buttress on the exterior. With this 
discovery of balancing one thrust against 
another, for discovery it was, there began 
the development of structures which de- 
pended for their stability almost wholly 
upon a system of balanced or transmitted 
thrusts. How this led architects to make 
their arches pointed rather than rounded 
is too long a story to rehearse here; but 
the result was that the pointed arch be- 
came the characteristic of Gothic archi- 
tecture, so that many persons seem to 
imagine that any building with pointed 
arches is in principle a Gothic building. 
Professor Charles Herbert Moore, of 
Harvard, in his book “Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture,” how- 
ever, says: “It is only by the investiga- 
tion of its essential principles that any 
art can be understood. In architecture 
the principles of construction are funda- 
mental. . . . Gothic architecture differs 
from arched Roman and Romanesque 
far more fundamentally than by the use 
of pointed arches in the place of round 
arches, or by the substitution of one type 
of ornament for another.” He then de- 
scribes briefly the system of balanced 
thrusts resulting in a framework of 
arches, piers, and buttresses made as 


light as is compatible with strength; and 
continues: “Gothic architecture is such 
a system carried out in a finely artistic 
spirit. It is, indeed, much more than 
this, but it is this primarily and always.” 
This is so fundamental that Professor 
Moore says that any building, whatever 
its ornament may be, is Gothic which 
has this system of balanced thrusts, and 
is not Gothic in which such a system is 
wanting. 

It is in this structural principle that is 
found the reason for the beauty of the 
great Gothic cathedrals of France. They 
are not inert masses. They are full of 
life. In their very structure one can see 
the operation of thrust and counter- 
thrust. It is an architecture of energy. 
So finely and beautifully balanced are 
these forces that those great buildings, 
unsupported by massive walls, have en- 
dured for centuries. And because of this 
principle the lines of Gothic churches 
lead the eye from the ground upward. 
Because of this principle there are spaces 
for-windows, which are themselves things 
of beauty, and lend additional beauty to 
the building by allowing for effects of 
light and shade impossible in other 
architectural styles. 

It is not only, however, to the artistic 
spirit of the times that these Gothic 
buildings are a testimonial, but to the 
religious spirit of the people. Many of 
them were built by the people them- 
selves; rich and poor, men, women, and 
children gave their labor. Abbot Hai- 
mon, of Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives, in Nor- 
mandy, wrote a letter in 1145 A.D. to the 
monks of Tutbury Abbey in England. It 
is quoted in Henry Adams’s ‘“Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres.” He is de- 
scribing the building of Chartres Cathe- 
dral. 

Who has ever seen! Who has ever 
heard tell, in times past, that powerful 
princes of the world, that men brought 
up in honor and wealth, that nobles, 
men and women, have bent their proud 
and haughty necks to the harness of 
carts, and that like beasts of burden, 
they have dragged to the abode of 
Christ these waggons, loaded with 
wines, grains, oil, stone, wood, and all 
that is necessary for the wants of life, 
or for the construction of the church? 
but while they dragged these burdens, 
there is one thing admirable to ob- 
serve; it is that often when a thousand 
persons and more are attached to the 
chariots,—so great is the difficulty,— 
yet they march in such silence that not 
a murmur is heard, and truly if one 


did not see the thing with one’s eyes, 
one might believe that among such a 


body. 
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multitude there was hardly a person 

present. When they halt on the road, 

nothing is heard but the confession of 
sins, and pure and suppliant prayer to 

God to obtain pardon. At the voice of 

the priests who exhort their hearts to 

peace, they forget all hatred, discord is 
thrown far aside, debts are remitted, 
the unity of hearts is established. 

And the abbot describes the gathering 
of the multitude about the unfinished 
Cathedral, the lighting of lamps and 
tapers in the dark, and the singing in 
chorus of hymns and canticles. 

In the century between 1170 and 1270 
A.D., 30 Henry Adams tells us, the French 
built eighty cathedrals and five hundred 
churches of the cathedral class. In 1840 
it was estimated that to replace these 
churches it would have cost a thousand 
million dollars. How much it would cost 
to replace them now we leave our readers 
to estimate. What it cost the French 
people was not only in gold, but in toil 
and patience. 

Is it possible for Americans of the 
twentieth century to leave like memorials 
of their faith to be seen of posterity? 
There are those who believe that it is. 
It is fortunate that the trustees of the 
Cathedral now under construction in 
New York have chosen as the architect 
to carry on the design a man who not 
only understands the essential principles 
of Gothic architecture, and can employ 
them with the freedom of one who does 
understand-them, but also has in this day 
the faith that has through all changes 
kept the Church a living and growing 
Dr. Ralph Adams Cram _ has 
attacked his problem as few, if any. 
other men could do. In a pamphle: 
entitled ““A Study of the Designs for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine” Dr. 
A. D. F. Hamlin, Professor of Architec- 
ture in Columbia University, New York, 
has described the character not only of 
the changes in the existing structure 
which Dr. Cram has planned, but the 
designs of the nave, transept, and west 
front still to be built. It is worthy of 
note that the change in the choir as 
shown in the two pictures we print, trans- 
forming that part of the interior from 
the Romanesque to the French Gothic 
style, is really in part a sort of restora- 
tion, for it involves in the interior the 
removal of a thin terra-cotta shell, which 
at present conceals “the existing struc- 
tural members of a thirteenth-century 
Gothic apse!” It is therefore a change 
not only in the direction of beauty but 
also of honesty. 
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The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New York City—the interior 
according to the original plan 


(See preceding pages for editorial comment on the proposed changes in the Cathedral) 
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Sketch of the proposed changes in the Cathedral to make it conform to 





the Gothic type of architecture 





La Follette Takes the Stage 


Staff Correspondence from the Political Arena 


HE active and vital half of 
the Presidential campaign finds 
American politics in a situation 
that is without precedent—a situation in 
which the major issue is not between the 
two candidates who might conceivably 
win, but between both of them on the 
one hand, and on the other a man who 
has no hope of winning, but merely of 
making trouble. As the campaign goes 
on, the success of the last-named hope 
increases rapidly, and it is already so 
great that politicians agree that it will 
determine the results of the election. 
Davis and Coolidge must look for their 
own success to the decision of the voters 
as to which will be most certain to beat 
La Follette and his schemes. 

La Follette has been accused of de- 
lighting in being a trouble-maker. If 
that is true, he must be a very happy 
man. ‘There is no belief whatever that 
he may win the election—unless it be 
among some of his own followers, who 
include so many of the “lunatic fringe” 
that they might believe anything—but 
his campaign has become so important 
that it has taken precedence over every 
other issue presented, and from now on 
it is to be expected that he will be the 
storm center of the fight, will hold the 
stage. The result of the campaign will 
depend upon two things; first, on how 
much electoral strength he can rally, 
which has been a question from the first; 
but even more it will depend on the de- 
cision reached late in October by many 
million moderate voters as to what is the 
safe thing to do to insure his defeat. 
Such issues as exist between the two ma- 
jor parties have become of little account 
in the minds of the independent voters 
who will decide the election. 

The campaign has been one of the 
dullest on record as between the two big 
parties, and there is little chance that it 
will change. Reports to Washington 
from all over the country agree that 
neither the issues raised nor the candi- 
dates themselves are arousing any 
warmth. The country does not consider 
any of these issues both real and vital, 
and it finds little to choose between in 
the candidates. It likes them both, but 
very moderately. On the whole, perhaps 
from habit, it inclines so far to the Re- 
publican side. The League of Nations 
question has refused to come to life; the 
Republican corruption has not been 
nailed on Coolidge; the Klan has proved 
a poor kind of ammunition for both 
sides. The voters hold opinions on all 
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member of its staff through 
many of the doubtful States to 
record the readings upon the 
political barometer. Thisanaly- 
sis by a trained political ob- 
server deserves the close at- 
tention of every voting citizen. 











these matters, but do not get excited 
about them. 

La Follette only has provided some- 
thing lively, something that can be ar- 
gued about enough to produce that pleas- 
ant mental heat which we love to have 
during campaigns. And, as has so often 
happened before, this one real issue has 
come to the top, in spite of the efforts of 
the bigger leaders to keep it quiet and 
the rather general attempt to ignore it. 
It has, in fact, become so dominant that 
the leaders of the two big parties have 
readjusted their campaign plans to take 
advantage of it, and that their major 
arguments—at least until or unless some 
new issue is handed them by Providence 
—will center around the La Follette 
question. 

Both parties, therefore, find it to their 
advantage to admit that he is showing 
great strength; it is possible that they 
are even crediting him with more 
strength than they really believe he has. 
This is the first premise to the arguments 
both make. 

The Democrats declare—and they will 
from now on insist upon this more and 
more strongly—-that La Follette’s vote in 
the Northwest and in some States not in 
that group will be so heavy that Coolidge 
cannot possibly get a majority of the 
Electoral College; that even if he should 
succeed there will be so many La Follette 
men in Congress that they will hold the 
balance of power and continue the chaos 
of the present Congress, and that there- 
fore the only chance for a stable and 
effective Government lies in giving them 
-—the Democrats—both the Presidency 
and Congress. 

The Republicans insist that there is no 
chance for Davis to win, anyway, but 
that there is a chance that La Follette 
may prevent Coolidge from winning and 
throw the election into Congress. In 
that case, they declare, La Follette will 
also be able to prevent an election in 
the House, and the final choice will be 
made by the Senate. They argue that 


if that happens the man chosen will be 
Governor Bryan, naturally committed to 
all the policies on which his more famous 
brother has been beaten so often, and 
certain to be put under agreements with 
La Follette which would make the Sena- 
tor virtually dictator. The only way to 
prevent this, they conclude, is to make 
sure that Coolidge wins. 

It is still much too early, of course, to 
make any very close analysis of the real 
truth behind these two arguments, but 
there is a considerable amount of infor- 
mation that gives rather clear indications 
as to the country’s state of mind at this 
moment. So many things may happen 
that prophecy is silly, but it can be told 
with reasonable accuracy what would 
happen if the election were being held 
this week. 

In addition to the information reach- 
ing the headquarters of -the big parties, 
which agrees pretty closely, in spite of 
the silly, all-embracing claims which the 
press agents put out, there are conclu- 
sions which may be drawn from the re- 
sult of the Maine election, and from 
various straw votes and private polls in 
different parts of the country. Taken by 
themselves, these last have no great 
value, but as confirming other indications 
and information, and also because they 
agree very closely, they are worth noting. 

The most complete so far, and in some 
ways the most interesting, is a canvass 
made through the Middle West by a Na- 
tional corporation which has good rea- 
sons for desiring advance information as 
to the result. It was intended chiefly to 
determine just how much La Follette 
would cut into the normal Republican 
vote in these States, and is therefore 
rather overweighted with the farmer and 
small-town vote. This poll indicates that 
through this region La Follette has prac- 
tically no strength outside the cities, ex- 
cept in the States already practically 
conceded to him, and that his strength 
there is not so great as had been expected. 

In Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois, for example, there is hardly a 
third-party vote outside the big cities, 
and what votes there are come frommem- 
bers of labor unions. Most of these have 
been normally Democratic. The total 
non-city vote in these States was more 
than two for Coolidge to one for both his 
opponents, and indicates a heavier Re- 
publican vote even than was cast in 1920. 
But this is, of course, incomplete. Polls 
in the cities show that La Follette is 
cutting into both Republican and Demo- 


cratic strength. There seems a chance 
that if the vote were taken this week he 
might carry Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, along with many of the smaller 
industrial cities like Akron and Gary. 
He will be strong in Detroit. In most of 
these cities Davis and Coolidge will run 
neck and neck. The net result of these 
indications is that in an election this 
week Coolidge would have a plurality of 
the vote, but not a majority, in all these 
States. 

Across the Mississippi conditions vary 
slightly. La Follette gets small farmer 
support in Kansas, nor the southern half 
of Iowa. ‘The northern half, and from 
there up through the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, will give him a heavy vote, how- 
ever. The indications are that Brook- 
hart will carry Iowa easily, but that 
Coolidge is in serious danger. The 
Northern wheat States are, apparently, 
not quite so strong for La Follette as 
had been expected, but these indications 
are too faint to be trusted. At any rate, 
he is apparently sure to carry them. He 
will have a big vote in Nebraska, but this 
comes mostly from the Germans, who 
are usually Democratic in that State, and 
so the chances favor a Coolidge plurality 
of around 20,000. 

There are no strong indications that 
any of the border States will go Repub- 
lican, though that is possible in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Missouri seems 
safe for Davis if the Germans (Republi- 
can there) turn to La Follette as most 
Germans will. There is a very fair 
chance that Oklahoma will go to Cool- 
idge. And there is about an equal 
chance that California will go to La Fol- 
lette, with Coolidge second. It should be 
mentioned that some acute observers are 
predicting that La Follette will even 
carry New York City, on the combined 
strength of the Jewish, German, and 
labor vote. 

Taken together, all these indications 
mean that over the country at large there 
is very little falling off from the Harding 
vote of 1920 on the Republican side, ex- 
cept in the Northwest and California; 
that in the rest of the country La Fol- 
lette has so far hurt Davis far more than 
he has Coolidge, making it unlikely that 
he will carry any important Northern or 
Eastern State. In short, that if the elec- 
tion were held this week Davis would get 
practically only the South and the border 
States, La Follette would get the North- 
west and California, but that Coolidge 
would still be elected by a dozen votes. 
He would lose, however, if he lost any 
of the Eastern or Lake States, or two or 
three in the Middle West .and the 
Rockies. 

This is the situation as it stands with 
the election six weeks away, and this 
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The chief seat of education in a State where La Follette is the dominant political 
power—the Univérsity of Wisconsin, in Madison, Wisconsin 


shows what must be done by each party 
if it hopes to win, and how the campaign 
will be fought out. Coolidge must hold 
all he has now, and win something like a 
dozen doubtful votes, either from the bor- 
der States conceded to Davis, from the 
six likely to go to La Follette, or from the 
doubtful States, which include Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Arizona, and Washing- 
ton. These have a total of 41 electoral 
votes. Granting that the States men- 
tioned earlier all hold their present atti- 
tude, he would need to win 25 of these. 
The belief that he can get them is re- 
sponsible for the three-to-one betting 
odds in his favor. 

The chance for Davis to win is very 
poor, according to this method of analy- 
sis. The South will almost surely give 
him the 139 votes it casts when solid. 
But even if he should carry West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Indiana, 
Ohio, and California, he would still be 15 
votes short; and there is no one I can 
find in either party who believes he can 
carry half those States. If he got New 
York, he could lose some and still win, 
but the most optimistic Democrats I can 
find do not expect him to carry New 
York—though most of them do expect 
Governor Smith in the Governorship con- 
test to win the State. 

For La Follette to succeed takes much 
less—he is not trying to win the election, 
but simply to prevent it from working. 
The States which now seem at all likely 
to go to him total 51 votes. If La Fol- 
lette can win enough more votes, or help 
Davis to win them, so that the two to- 
gether have more than 266, then he will 
have accomplished his object. 

One of the big questions of the cam- 
paign is whether he can win any addi- 
tional votes; whether he can even hold 
the six States now credited to him. Cali- 


fornia is an uncertain hope for him, at 
best. There are indications of a con- 
servative swing in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, though the Republican campaign 
in those States is marked by the same 
awkwardness that characterized the But- 
ler forces at the Cleveland Convention. 
With a real campaign one or two of these 
States could probably be won back to the 
Republicans. If that should happen, 
Coolidge would almost certainly win, but 
at this time it does not seem likely, and 
it also seems entirely possible that with- 
out them Coolidge will be beaten. The 
crux of the campaign, then, will be in the 
Northwest. 

The second big question, upon which 
the result depends even more vitally, is 
what a few million independent voters 
finally decide as to the best way of in- 
suring La Follette’s defeat. Their ten- 
dency just now is to accept the Republi- 
can argument; the Democrats’ one hope 
is to get them to change this tendency. 
With the issues between the big parties 
so fragile and the interest so low, it has . 
become clear that those men and women 
who do not automatically vote a party 
ticket, but decide in each case for whom 
they will cast their ballots, are mostly 
going to do the thing that will seem most 
likely to prevent the confusion and in- 
jury which an indecisive election would 
cause. 

One such large group is the Ku Klux 
Klan. Some of its leaders have been try- 
ing to play politics for personal or or- 
ganization reasons, but as the campaign 
has gone on there has been a decided 
swing toward Coolidge in the doubtful 
States. The Klan hates La Follette with 
a deep and thorough hatred—his war 
record, hyphenism, platform, associates, 
and supporters all make him obnoxious— 
and this consideration has been influenc- 
ing the general policy of the organization. 
All through the North it has been 
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more and more openly opposing him, 
though this has had no control of its 
attitude in the State campaigns. If 
this tendency continues, Coolidge will get 
some half million normally Democratic 
votes from Klansmen—just to beat La 
Follette. They ought to be enough to 
insure his election. 

Because of this peculiar issue—how 
La Follette can be beaten most effec- 
tively and certainly—the final crystalli- 
zation of opinion in this campaign is 
likely to be late. Usually, when there 


are definite issues, opinion begins to take 
sides early, and tie result can be fairly 
accurately foretc 1 some weeks in ad- 
vance. But that is rot true this year; 
just now there are indications of a trend 
toward Coolidge so great as to amount 
almost to a landslide, but it is still en- 
tirely possible for the Democrats, with- 
out changing a single one of their nomi- 
nal issues, to win by convincing the inde- 
pendents that Davis will have a better 
chance than Coolidge to insure the de- 
feat of the La Follette scheme. This 
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might even happen in the last few 
days. 
Until that crystallization takes place 
the election will be completely in doubt. 
And that, too, seems likely to depend 
upon whether Coolidge can show any 
reasonable expectation of recovering 
some of the six States, all normally Re- 
publican, which are now likely to go to 
La Follette. If he can do that, it will be 
taken as fairly conclusive proof that he 
can win, and his band wagon will fill up 
fast. 


The Klan Restates Its Case 


Special Correspondence from Kansas City 


HE Ku Klux Kian offered itself 
to the country in a new dress in 
the Klonvocation which has just 
closed here. Dropping in part the veil 
which has surrounded it, allowing out- 
side reporters to be present for the first 
time at an important meeting, and 
plainly aiming its discussion at the out- 
side world far more than at the delegates 
present, it attempted to give reasons for 
the faith that is in it. It presented a 
fairly definite and logical—though highly 
controversial—basis for its existence and 
purposes, claimed leadership in solving 
the present confusion and perplexities of 
thought, and made an open .bid for the 
support of all people of “American 
minds.” 

In support of this bid, it offered a 
platform that is vague, indeed, but about 
as concrete as most political platforms. 
This puts the Klan frankly into the po- 
litical field, not as a separate party, but 
as a “balance of power” when possible. 
Although the Klan declared that there 
was no change from its original purposes, 
and that it was merely a fulfillment and 
clarification of purposes which had «been 
“instinctive” from the first, there is in 
fact a considerable change in the basis of 
thought. The new statement, instead of 
being founded on hostility to various 
classes and sects, takes its stand on sup- 
port of Americanism as the Klan defines 
it, and offers no opposition to other 
groups except as they oppose or impede 
this kind of Americanism. 

All this may fairly be taken as open- 
ing a new phase in the life of the Klan, 
at least in intention. The change from 
its former secrecy is rather startling to 
one who has for months seen the care 
and success with which leaders and pur- 
poses alike have been concealed. For 
example, during the Democratic National 
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Convention one-big New York newspaper 
announced with conscious pride that it 
had learned that the Imperial Wizard 
would arrive in two days, when he had 
already been in New York for a week. 
And there is a reporter famous in the 
Klan because he once spent three days in 
a small hotel full of Klan officials gath- 
ered for an important meeting, and re- 
ported to his editor that there was no 
such meeting. Here was no such con- 
cealment; officials were registered under 
their own names, were accessible to re- 
porters and talked fairly freely, and— 
wonder of wonders—-there was a press 
bureau! 

Even more important than this change 
is the fact that the Klan has appealed to 
public opinion. It shows, of course, that 
the Klan believes it has at last formu- 
lated a statement of its case which will 
convince a large section of the public 
that has so far been against it. But it 
shows more; that the Klan believes it 
has a solution for many of our current 
ills of thought and of politics, on which 
it is entitled to the support of such peo- 
ple. It seems clear that the Klan is now 
planning .to broaden its campaign and 
draw into its ranks many who have so 
far held aloof or actually opposed it— 
folks who want reasons instead of preju- 
dices to back their actions. 


But the Old Hostilities Remain 


Shee does not mean that any of the 
old hostilities and divisions which 
the Klan has used are dropped. Far 
from it. They are restated, somewhat 
modified, limited in scope. But under 
the new statement they are intensified 
rather than weakened. There is less per- 
sonal animus; far more insistence on 
fundamental and irreconcilable division. 
The new statement, in brief, assumes 


that both race and religious lines are 
justified, that there is reason for instinc- 
tive prejudices, and attempts to give the 
reasons. Modern sociology and psychol- 
ogy and the latest discussions in ethics 
are called in to back up the Klan’s plat- 
form of “native, white, Gentile, Protes- 
tant supremacy.” 

The whole tendency of the new state- 
ment of purpose is to draw more strictly 
than ever the line between the peoples of 
Nordic Protestant breed and all others, 
and to insist upon the right of the former 
class to complete control of America and 
its duty to keep its breed free from inter- 
mixture except with peoples of close ra- 
cial kinship. The philosophy of the 
melting-pot is attacked root and branch. 

This new statement of the Klan’s pur- 
poses and justification of them was set 
forth by Dr. Hiram W. Evans, the Im- 
perial Wizard, in three different speeches. 
Although these were given to the press, 
the published excerpts have so far failed 
to convey much of their real purpose, so 
that it seems worth while to review them 
at some length. There is always the pos- 
sibility that they will be accepted by a 
considerable number of people, and thus 
become an important factor in thought 
and politics. To make the train of argu- 
ment clear, I have taken the liberty of 
some rearrangement from the oratorical 
form in which it was presented. 

His argument is, in brief, this: 

That the Anglo-Saxon race, and par- 
ticularly its admixture with the other 
northern races, which ruled this country 
till about thirty years ago, has made 
great and vital contributions to civiliza- 
tion. Among them he listed Protestan- 
tism, democracy, the republican form of 
government, freedom for thought and 
investigation, and religious liberty. 

That this was made possible because 
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of the inherent, instinctive, and peculiar 
qualities in the character of the race. He 
took pains to credit other races with 
valuable characters, but insisted that 
they are different, and that mongreliza- 
tion would lose the value of both. 

That this race must, for the sake of 
future civilization, be preserved, and that 
it can be preserved only in a national 
environment suited to it—i. e., an Ameri- 
can environment. 

That this requires a truly American 
nationalism, adopting what it desires 
from other forms of civilization, but 
without having other forms forced upon 
it, and without interbreeding which 
would destroy the racial character. He 
defined nationalism as “the right and 
duty. of each race or nation to develop 
for itseli the qualities with which God 
has endowed it.” He laid down as the 
essential of true nationhood the posses- 
sion of a group-mind, which must be 
homogeneous not only in purpose and 
education but in instinct. The factors 
of this he declared—following the for- 
mula recently outlined by William Mac- 
Dougall, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard—are unity of geographical loca- 
tion, of race, of language, of fundamen- 
tal religious thought, of tradition, and of 
accustomed loyalty to a government. 

That American nationalism is being 
not only opposed but attacked-by groups 
which would substitute cosmopolitanism, 
or universalism, for nationalism, basing 
their philosophy—falsely—on the plea 
of universal brotherhood, and that the 
intrusion of this universalism into our 
thought, though common sense and in- 
stinct prevents its full working out, con- 
fuses thought and purpose, and is the 
chief cause of present-day troubles and 
unrest. 

That the alien groups are automati- 
cally, and by no fault of their own, 
opposed to Americanism, either through 
different race character and tradition or 
through belief in this false ethics. That 
the Roman Catholic Church is the leader 
in holding this universal ethics, but that 
Socialism, Sovietism, and other kinds of 
radicalism are all forms of the same 
philosophy. 

That Americanism is not a theory, but 
a historical development, an expression 
not of an idea but of a race, a matter of 
character rather than education. He ex- 
pressly denied that even good citizenship 
in the ordinary sense or actual services to 
America would make an American of an 
alien unless he left the group-mind in 
which he had been brought up and be- 
came a part of the American group-mind. 

That these groups of all kinds must be 
Americanized, if possible, the schools and 
other agencies being strengthened for the 
purpose, but that they must be opposed 


so long as. they remain hostile to the 
American group-mind, and that it is 
necessary to keep them from political 
power if National unity is to be achieved. 

Finally, that organization is necessary 
to do these things, and that the Ku Klux 
Klan is the only organization which has 
faced the problems squarely, found a 
solution to them in a return to the con- 
trol of America by men and women of 
American minds, and has thus become 
the only possible leuder for the salvation 
of the country. 


The Wizard's Doctrine 


i closing the Wizard laid down the 
following as the purposes of the Klan: 

“Tt is clear that the Klan must work 
along several different lines. Our first 
task is to prevent further encroachment, 
to regain the ground lost, and to safe- 
guard Americanism. This is a negative 
task, a defensive battle—and this is 
chiefly what we have been doing. But 
no man ever won a fight by remaining on 
the defensive. 

“We must not discriminate against 
any man in equal rights before the law 
or in full liberty within the law because 
of race or religion, but we must make 
sure that our Nation is truly American in 
thought and spirit. 

“Tt will take generations to develop a 
spirit of true American patriotism—to 
cultivate a real American group-mind. 
We must put our faith into works and 
become missionaries to all the land. 

“A second task is that of converting 
the aliens now with us into Americans. 

“Third, we must bring the ideal of 
Americanism to the highest possible 
level. We must make it stand for all 
that is fine and good, both nationally 
and internationally. 

“Finally, the positive programme of 
the Ku Klux Klan is: To honor the one 
flag; to promote the public school; to 
serve the Protestant Church; to fight for 
the sanctity of the home; to-promote re- 
spect for law.” 

This is so different from the rantings 
usually ascribed to the Klan, and actu- 
ally used by Klan speakers a year or two 
ago, that the question at once arises how 
much sincerity there is in it. I cannot 
answer this definitely, but there are some 
things worth noting. The first, of course, 
is that it is official Klan doctrine, and 
even if hypocritical will have the effect of 
forcing the Klan, for consistency’s sake, 
to a higher standard. 

It was evident as Evans delivered his 
addresses that they were over the heads 
of many in his audience. There were 
some faces which showed disapproval. 
Yet at the close of the main speech there 
was a demonstration of enthusiasm which 
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rivaled that following the nomination of 
a Presidential candidate. And around 
the convention hall here and in thé hotel 
lobbies there was no single expression 
used so much as “vision of the Klan,” 
nor any subject so much under discus- 
sion as what its services to Americanism 
should be. So I believe that this new 
statement voiced the intentions of the 
Klansmen so far as they understood it. | 

There were many evidences here of 
the change which has taken place in the 
Klan in the last two years—even in the 
last year. The delegates were mostly 
pious, sincere, rather simple men, of no 
great worldly success, but certainly with- 
out paranoiac tendencies. There were 
fewer of the politician type than at pre- 
vious gatherings, but about every fourth 
man was a doctor of divinity. The con- 
vention lacked the prosperous smugness 
of a Republican assembly, but also the 
restlessness and incoherence of a Demo- 
cratic one or the gayety of most fraternal 
conclaves. It was solemn, quiet, appar- 
ently sincere. There was constant refer- 
ence to the “spiritual vision” or the 
“religious purpose” of the Klan. 

There has been improvement, too, in 
the caliber and seeming sincerity of the 
leaders. Many of the old ones have 
gone; those that are left appear to have 
changed and grown to meet the responsi- 
bilities that have come to them. They 
have broadened in many ways. This 
may be due merely to their desire to give 
their followers the kind of ideas that will 
“sell” well, but, even if this is so, the 
great strength of the religious motives 
and of instinctive—even if mistaken— 
patriotism in the rank and file have in- 
sured that the change would be for the 
better. 


And three Klansmen Said 


ene the whole situation—as the 
Klan itself sees it—can be summed 
up in a conversation overheard between 
three of the high officers on the last day 
of the Klonvocation. 

“It’s been a great time,” the first said. 
“Folks said we were slipping and that 
Doc Evans had lost his grip. We’ve 
proved ’em all wrong. The Klan has 
passed its first milestone in great shape.” 

“You’re wrong,” the second declared. 
“The Klan didn’t even get started two 
years ago. We’re starting now. But 
we’re off at last in a cloud of dust. 
Watch us go by that first milestone two 
years from now.” 

“i’m not so sure, boys,” the third said, 
slowly. ‘“There’s not enough of us yet 
that see the real vision of the Klan, and 
we haven’t found out enough vet about 
what to do about it. But I do think 
we're getting about ready to go to the 
starting-post.” 








Mrs. Van Hilt Receives a Caller 


By GEORGE WITTEN 


Gramercy Park becomes the scene of a tragedy and another 
Knickerbocker home changes hands 


RS. VAN HILT looked out 
M from the windows of her quiet 

sitting-room across Gramercy 
Park. There was nothing in the view to 
disturb the serenity of her life. Occa- 
sionally great trucks and high-powered 
cars rolled past, but they seldom honked 
their horns and never raced their engines. 
There is a subtle something in the atmos- 
phere of Gramercy that penetrates even 
the callous hides of New York truck- 
drivers. It has kept the Park sacred, 
inviolate. 

The turmoil and rush and roar of the 
great city could be only faintly heard in 
the distance. It had grown up all around 
her, but, thanks to the provision of a far- 
seeing husband, it had never touched 
Mrs. Van Hilt or her sister, Miss Holden. 
They lived together, securely, in an un- 
mortgaged house. The quarterly divi- 
dends on their shares in Moose Creek 
Mine Corporation were more than suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of their simple 
life. These paid for the wood they 
burned in the open fireplaces, the gas 
bills, the butcher and grocer. Also the 
telephone, which was the only thing mod- 
ern about their establishment. Yes, the 
telephone was a great convenience, after 
one had learned how to use it; it saved 
going out, in bad weather, to the trades- 
people. 

The telephone seldom rang, and when 
it did it was the forerunner of an event, 
which meant bustle and scurry to receive 
a caller—perhaps one of the few remain- 
ing of their friends, who, like themselves, 
were getting too old to go out much. 

This morning it rang loudly, almost 
alarmingly. My, my! What could it 
mean’ The old ladies looked at each 
other. Perhaps some one is calling the 
wrong number. 

“Ves; with whom do you wish to 
speak?” asked Mrs. Van Hilt, lifting the 
receiver to her ear. 

“Hello! I want to talk with Mrs. Van 
Hilt. It’s’ very important,” came the 
rasping reply. 

“T am Mrs. Van Hilt. What do you 
wish t0 say to me?” 

“This is the Moose Creek Extension 
Corporation”-—the word “extension” was 
slurred over. “We haven’t had a reply 
from our letter to you about the ex- 
change of your stock, and the time limit 
is up at twelve o’clock to-day.” 
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“{ don’t understand you. You say 
this is the Moose Creek Mine Corpora- 
tion? I haven’t received a letter from 
you since the last notification of a stock- 
holders’ meeting. Will you please explain 
to me just what the letter was about?” 

“If you haven’t had a letter from us 
within the last thirty days, we had better 
send some one to see you at once. This 
is a very serious matter, and we want to 
protect you. Our representative will 
come right over. Good-by.” 

Mrs. Van Hilt turned to her sister, and 
repeated the conversation. What could 
it mean? It was most annoying that 
their friend and adviser, Judge Brown- 
ing, was away in Europe. They knew of 
no one else to turn to. The man at the 
Moose Creek office had said something 
about a time limit and twelve o’clock. 
It was then twenty minutes past eleven. 
Well, the representative was coming right 
over. The officers of the Moose Creek 
Mine Corporation had always been very 
considerate with them. Mr. Van Hilt 
had been one of the prime movers in the 
development of Moose Creek Mine, and 
had won great respect from all his busi- 
ness associates. No doubt the present 
officers of the Corporation would advise 
them as to what was best to do. 

They bustled about, tidying up the 
already faultlessly tidy sitting-room. 
Perhaps, as this was a matter of busi- 
ness, it would be more proper to receive 
their caller in the library. Yes, that 
would be the right thing. The darkened 
library was thrown open and two dusters 
worked assiduously for several minutes. 

A taxi glided up and stopped at the 
curb in front of the house. Two smartly 
dressed young business men alighted, 
and, mounting the brown-stone steps, 
pulled the bell. There was a hurried 
adjustment of lace caps and frills and a 
smoothing down of gray hair. Then the 
one ancient domestic of the household 
announced the callers: “Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Williams, of the Moose Creek Cor- 
poration.” 

“We are so sorry to have to rush in 
upon you in this manner,” purred 
Brown, “but there is no time to be lost, 
and the Corporation wants to look after 
your interests.” 

What charmingly well-behaved young 
men, so unlike most of the present gen- 
eration. “Won’t you be seated, gentle- 


men?” The old ladies waved them to 
chairs. 

“Will you please explain about this 
letter, which I never received?” asked 
Mrs. Van Hilt. 

Brown drew a map from his pocket, 
and spread it on the library table. 
“Here,” he said, “is the location of the 
Moose Creek Mine, which, we are sorry 
to say, is playing out, and will have to 
be abandoned shortly.” 

The old ladies gasped. ‘Does that 
mean,” asked Mrs. Van Hilt, “that there 
will be no more revenue from the mine?” 
She was trembling. 

“As far as the present mine is con- 
cerned, yes.” 

““My goodness, what will we do?” Both 
ladies had risen to their feet, and were 
staring helplessly at the outspread map. 

“Do not worry, ladies,” assured Wil- 
liams and Brown together. ‘“Fortu- 
nately, we have secured the mineral 
rights on the properties adjacent to 
Moose Creek Mine, and have found that 
they are even richer in ore than the old 
mine was. So that when you have ex- 
changed your stock in the old corpora- 
tion for shares in the new your income 
will be greatly increased.” 

A sigh of relief came from the two 
women. “What is the new corporation?” 
They sat down again. 

“The new corporation is called Moose 
Creek Extension. We are now busy 
sinking a shaft on the new site. Thirty 
days ago a meeting of the directors was 
held, and a motion passed to take care 
of the stockholders of the old Corpora- 
tion. It was voted to allow them to turn 
in their Moose Creek Mine shares, and 
twenty-five per cent of their value in 
cash, for an equal number of shares in 
Moose Creek Extension. The twenty- 
five per cent will be devoted to the de- 
velopment of the new properties.” The 
voluble Brown was talking rapidly, but 
with soft intonations. 

“Twenty-five per cent in cash! How 
much does that mean that we should 
have to pay?” asked Mrs. Van Hilt. 

“Let me see,” Williams consulted a 
list. “You have fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of Moose Creek Mine stock; 
twenty-five per cent of that is twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars.” He 
spoke as if it were a mere trifle. 

“But we haven’t got that much. We 
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have only a few hundred dollars in the 
bank.” : 

“Now that is too bad. We must sec 
what can be done. The time is short. 
All this stock must be turned in by 
twelve o’clock to-day.” 

Again consternation filled the old la- 
dies. 

“Do you own this house, or do you 
lease it?” asked Brown. 

“Oh, we own it. My husband left it 
to me free of encumbrance.” 

“Good. If I may use your telephone, 
I will call up the general manager, and 
ask him if the Corporation will accept 
your notes, made payable over a long 
period. I hope we can get him at once, 
for we have only nineteen minutes in 
which to make the exchange.” He as- 
sumed an air of solicitude. His whole 
manner was that of a person anxious to 
help solve a difficulty. 

“Yes, they will accept the notes,” he 
announced, hanging up the receiver. 
‘We must hurry. Have you your stock 
certificates here?” 

“Yes, they are in the safe.” Mrs. 
Van Hilt was all excited action. She 
went to a bookcase, nervously removed 
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several books, and, opening the door of 
a small safe in the wall, pulled out a long 
envelope. 

Brown and Williams looked at their 
watches; the clock in the hall struck the 
quarter-hour. ‘We must hurry,” they 
exclaimed. 

In a few minutes the exchange of stock 
was made, the notes signed and wit- 
nessed. Brown and Williams again 
looked at their watches. “We've barely 
time to get these to the office,” said 
Brown. “Come, Mr. Williams, we must 
hurry.” They took their hats and 
stepped to the front door. 

“Oh, we hope you'll be in time!” 
chorused the old ladies. ‘Thank you so 
much for your kindness.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Brown 
and Williams; “we are only too glad to 
be of service.” They walked out, leav- 
ing the old ladies staring at a worthless 
stock certificate. 

While Brown hurried downtown to 
place the stock on the market, Williams 
hastened to have the notes discounted. 
Not a bad day’s work for them. They 
had cleaned up sixty thousand dollars 
between them. Then they packed their 
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grips and pulled out for another field of 
operation. 

Of course they had had to do a lot of 
preliminary work, such as finding out 
how much stock Mrs. Van Hilt owned, 
whether or not the title to her property 
was Clear, and who her legal adviser was. 
These facts ascertained, they then waited 
and watched until they were sure that 
Judge Browning could not be calied by 
telephone, and the rest was easy. 

Their story about Moose Creek Mine 
playing out was a lie. It is still in opera- 
tion, and probably will pay large divi- 
dends for years to come. The adjacent 
property has been well tested by expert 
geologists, and found to be barren of 
mineral value. 

Mrs. Van Hilt and Miss Holden are 
spending the remainder of their days in 
an old ladies’ home. They are both 
broken in health, and bedridden most of 
the time. The shock of losing all they 
had was too much for their sensitive na- 
tures. 

Brown and Williams are still at large, 
and are now probably working out other 
schemes by which to rob uninformed peo- 
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Irish Renaissance 


By SHAW DESMOND 


Author of ‘‘ The Drama of Sinn Fein,’’ ‘‘ Passion,’’ ‘‘ Gods,’’ etc. 


tury has suffered the strange experi- 

ence of being twice reborn. The 
first of these two births was spiritual; the 
other, political. 

The coming of the Irish Free State 
marked the rebirth political. How far 
the spirit rather than the letter has had 
its share in this birth remains to be seen. 
The rebirth spiritual, known as the “Irish 
Renaissance,” is already nearly a quarter 
of a century old, and it may yet be that 
the historian will find the real story of 
the Irish people written in their poetry 
»rather than in their politics. 

The passion of the Irish people for 
politics was never more than an artificial 
superimposition born of their geographi- 
cal propinquity to the Imperial mother- 
in-law and the problems of world power 
as of psychology arising from that pro- 
pinquity. The passion of the Irish peo- 
ple for the creation of works of the 
imagination and for “playing amongst 
the stars,” on the other hand, is of the 
very essence of their being. It is at once 
their raison d’éire and their justification 
in the scheme of things entire. 


[vos since the turn of the cen- 





“Trish ‘ Wit’ and 
Irish ‘Humor’”’ 


another article by Shaw Des- 
mond, will be published in an 
early issue. The fine art of 
which he writes is one which 
Mr. Desmond knows how to 
practice as well as preach 











Genius is force. The amount of force 
in man or nation is at any given period 
strictly limited. If nervous forgé be dis- 
sipated in one channel, it is not available 
for another. The nervous force of the 
Irish race has, perhaps unavoidably, for 
seven centuries been poured out through 
the channel of politics. It is that, and 
that alone, which has prevented a race 
of some of the greatest potential artists 
of Europe from realizing the Gaelic cul- 
ture of the sixth century, which gained 
for Ireland the world title of Jnsula 
Sanctorum et Doctorum, when Ireland 
was “a rushlight in the howling wilder- 


ness that was Europe.” And, let it not 
be forgotten, it was that which until the 
“Trish Renaissance” of our day kept the 
artistic level of Ireland one of the lowest 
in Europe, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the island, shut off from the 
thought streams of the Continent, has 
been almost as boastfully indifferent to 
European culture as to her own. 

William Butler Yeats with others was 
the father of the Renaissance, which 
from the outset was chiefly associated 
with poetry and the drama. The mecca 
of the miraculous birth to which the pil- 
grims of the renaissance began to stream 
was the Abbey Theatre, founded in 1904, 
itself the product of the National Reper- 
tory Theatre Society, which discovered 
those actors of the first rank, Sara 
Allgood, the brothers Fay, Maire O’Neill, 
and Arthur Sinclair. These players have 
paced the boards of every English-speak- 
ing country, while the Abbey plays of 
peasant life have their place in the reper- 
tory of every art theater in Europe. 

In a word, Ireland, through her art 
rather than through her politics, has at 
last “come out of her corner,” and thus 
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has prevented the obscuration of her 
“native sons” by the prefix “Anglo.” 
Even to-day large numbers of not uncul- 
tured Europeans think of Bernard Shaw 
as an Englishman, as in the past they 
thought of Irishmen like Oscar Wilde. 
Three questions should here be asked, 


and in three words. Whence? Why? 
Whither? Whence sprang the Irish 
Renaissance? Why its _ existence? 


Whither is it trending? 

The collective genius of Yeats, Lady 
Gregory, George Moore, Synge, Padraic 
Colum, etc., would have gone for noth- 
ing had it not been that “the time was 
ripe.” When the turn of the century 
came, there was a lull in the eternal, in- 
fernal fret of Irish politics on its more 
exacerbated sides with the coming of 
land purchase. (The ideo-economic 
argument need not here be stressed be- 
yond its limitations, although it may be 
remarked in parenthesis that, while the 
poetry of the Irishman has often been 
mixed with his politics, it is his passion 
for politics which has so often helped to 
kill his poetry!) No man or woman, no 
genius, can force that immortal hour 
when a nation is to be reborn. It is 
enough here to say that the hour had 
struck and the players were ready to 
strut their hour. 

The Manchester lady, Miss Horniman, 
now a Saxon saint in an Irish calendar, 
was Ireland’s fairy godmother, who, 
waving her magic wand, gave Ireland her 
national theater—the Abbey, to wit. 

For that answers our second question. 
From the beginning the Abbey, in the 
minds of its sponsors, was to be a “na- 
tional” theater, not subsidized, but na- 
tional in the sense that it was to be, first, 
“native of the soil,” and, secondly, that 
it was to be an expression, not a super- 
imposition. 

J. M. Synge, that pale dramatist of 
the dark places, fresh from his study of 
stage technique in Paris and his life with 
the peasants of the west, made his ap- 
pearance ai exactly the psychological 
moment to face the howls of a Dublin 
audience and the plaudits of America 
with his fiercely discussed “Playboy of 
the Western World.” Synge was the 
deus ex machind who, through sheer 
scintillating genius, forced a European 
attention for the Abbey. He did more— 
he forced a national attention, something 
infinitely more difficult. 

The audiences that thronged the Ab- 
bey, in the face of the meretricious 
London “musical comedy” counter-attrac- 
tion, were perhaps at once the most igno- 
rant and the most critical in Europe. 
But they received, and they continued to 
receive year after year, not only the 
home product, but the productions of 
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French and other dramatists, with such 
delighted critical intelligence as has per- 
haps never before been given in a “na- 
tional” theater. 

And here we may throw a single flash 
upon the connection in the Irishman’s 
mind between his poetry and his politics 
and then leave it. While the salient fac- 
tor in the mentality of the “Abbey audi- 
ence” has always been its curious and 
artistic “aloofness” to the politics in the 
play before it and its caustic and even 
contemptuous sarcasm at the expense of 
the native politician, whatever his shade 
of opinion might be, yet so far had po- 
litical passion become part even of the 
Irish artist that Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
the Irish Home Secretary, felt himself 
compelled to write about the Abbey that 
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“it was a propaganda center of most for- 
midable significance.” It is Ireland’s 
paradox eternal. 

Here was a national expression which 
numbered within its boundaries “neu- 
trals” like Lady Gregory and arch-rebels 
like Thomas MacDonagh and Joseph 
Mary Plunkett, both executed as leaders 
of the 1916 Rebellion. But these last 
two were not only rebels political but 
also rebels artistic, for it was they who, 
with Edward Martyn, in 1914, as a 
counterblast to the peasant vogue at the 
Abbey, acquired the Irish Theatre, in 
Hardwicke Street, with the object of 
producing modern authors. And such a 
stream of contrast! 

Opening with “The Dream Physician,” 
a four-act psychological comedy by Mar- 
tyn, it went on to produce, up to its final 
dissolution in 1920, plays by Ibsen, 
Tchekoff, Strindberg, and Maeterlinck, 
as well as plays in Gaelic by Douglas 
Hyde and Padraic O’Conaire. But much 
of this was too remote from the mind of 
the average Irish playgoer, who more 
perhaps than any other European—if 
the Irishman be European!—draws his 
strength and inspiration from the native 
sod. Ireland has but one expression— 
nationality. 

Irishmen strike ideas from one another 
as the steel strikes sparks from the flint. 
Intensely individualist, the Irish artist, 
mordant hypercritic that he is, would 
seem at times to feed not only upon the 
vitals of his fellows but upon his own. 
To the stranger within the gate a gath- 
ering of Irish poets, playwrights, and 
prose writers in a Dublin drawing-room, 
with their acrid wit and laughing irony, 
must often seem like a gathering of 
damnéd souls—but, as a famous English 
writer ence remarked, “though damned, 
damned brilliant!” 

The Ulster flint struck the idea of the 
Ulster Literary Theatre out of the Ab- 
bey, the idea being to produce plays 
written in the Ulster dialect by native 
dramatists like Rutherford Mayne 
and Gerald MacNamara, whose “The 
Drone,” “The Troth,” and “Thomson in 
Tir-na-nOg” show them not only as play- 
wrights but as actors. This was in 1904. 

Then came another spark, this time 
from Cork with the “Leeside Players” in 
1915, giving the work of local play- 
wrights, and yet another “spark” in 1917 
with the “Munster Players.” 

By 1919 many hundreds of amateur 
dramatic societies had come into being, 
and with them the foundation of the 
Irish Dramatic Union by Mr. Arthur 
Gaynor to assist in giving corporate ex- 
pression to the dramatic side of the Irish 
Renaissance, with special regard for the 
young and promising playwright whose 
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works were not yet quite up to, say, the 
Abbey standard. The immediate result 
was the tapping of a seemingly inex- 
haustible supply of native dramatists. 
Ireland is always dramatic. 

The Gaelic and bilingual play began 
now to make itself felt more and more, 
and the coming in 1918 of a Gaelic 
Dramatic Society in Galway, that most 
Anglicized as most Irish of towns, for the 
single purpose of producing plays in the 
Irish language, seemed to have set the 
seal upon the new movement. But it 
would seem to have been the seal of ex- 
tinction, for practically nothing more was 
heard of the Galway effort. 

Is the fantasy and laughter gone for- 
ever from the Irish Renaissance on the 
poetical and dramatic sides? It is at least 
of vital interest to trace its evolution. 

From the medieval fantasy of “The 
Countess Cathleen” of Yeats and the 
earlier work of Colum and Lady Greg- 
ory in the first days of that Renaissance 
we pass to Synge, with his blinding flash 
and pitiless lancet, for all the dreamy 
anesthesia of his poetry and beauty of 
form. Plays like “The Well of the 
Saints” and “The Piedish” make us feel 
this new note, which in its turn passes to 
the stark realism of “Birthright” and 
“The Cross-Roads.” Then comes a re- 
action to “The Whiteheaded Boy” of 
Mr. Lennox Robinson, and the work of 
the man who may yet be known as “the 
Genius of the Leeside”—Daniel Corkery, 
with his mystical “Yellow Bittern.” But 
none can say what the next stage may 
be. 

Right from the beginning of the liter- 
ary revival there have been two schools 
—one, the “Gaelic;” the other, the 
“Anglo-Irish.” Men like winsome little 
James Stephens, whose “Crock 0’ Gold” 
lies buried in countless hearts outside 
Ireland, believe that the Irishman must 
learn to write in the Irish, not the Eng- 
lish, and in this he has the support of 
the more extreme theorists of the Gaelic 
League, that League which in the revival 
of singing and dancing, speaking and 
writing, as in the revival of the pipes and 
harp with the music of the Gael, has 
been the mother of the Renaissance. 
Others, like “John Eglinton” and that 
exceptionally cultured mind, Ernest A. 
Boyd, share with Anglicized Irishmen like 
Bernard Shaw and Frenchified Irishmen 
like that strangely wonderful exotic, 
George Moore, the view that English 
forms the better, even the more natural, 
medium for the modern Irishman. 

The truth is that both media are effi- 
cient according to the individual. The 
English of the Irish artist is perhaps the 
richest of all English, often with an 
Elizabethan flavor, but always written in 
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the Irish idiom. The Irishman’ of the 
future will be bilingual, and each writer 
will probably choose his or her medium 
at will. 

Let it be made clear that thé average 
Trish peasant knows as little and cares as 
little about the poetry and plays ‘of men 
like Yeats and Synge as the peasant of 
Galicia. That wondrous mystic writer, 
George Russell, who writes under the 
initials “AE,” is known to the peasant 
as co-operator, not as poet, although 
“7E” brings his poetry into his co- 
operation. A book like Russell’s “Can- 
dle of Vision” would be Chinese to the 
average Irishman, whose “vision” take 
at times the tint of the oleograph. f[ As 
for that wayward genius, Lord Dunsany, 
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an absolutely unweighable quantity in 
the Renaissance, the quality of his fan- 
tasy is as foreign to the mass of his 
countrymen as though he were an Es- 
kimo or another James Joyce, that bitter 
hater of the Ireland of his boyhood. 

What Ireland thinks of “Ulysses” or 
“The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man” cannot be set down, because Ire- 
land, as Ireland, knows nothing at all 
about them, and, if it did, would ban 
them by “bell, book, and candle.” Nor 
indeed is the pathological genius of Joyce 
part of the Irish Renaissance in any real 
sense. 

One sees the men of the Renaissance 
to-day in the figures of writers like 
“7E,” Yeats, Stephens, and Seumas 
O’Sullivan, and its women in shadowy 
beautiful forms like that of Ella Young. 
“ZE,” big, brown-bearded, and kindly, 
biting through the stem of his old brier 
in Plunkett House, Merrion Square, with 
a pot of tea a-brew on the hob, and talk- 
ing like a seraph. Yeats, still a-dream- 
ing, but Senator of the Irish Free State 
in a House where they say that dreams 
come true—as dreams. Little James 
Stephens, quaint as a merrow and full of 
hidden fire. And O’Sullivan, with face 
of pale delicacy, sculpted from a Grecian 
pattern. 

The Irish Renaissance is, in fact, yet 
but the renaissance of a minority, but 
such a minority! So far these groups of 
talented men and women have been able 
to touch the imagination of but a frac- 
tion of their countrymen, that imagina- 
tion which lies, perhaps, in the twilight 
land of religious mysticism. 

No man, except the Negro, is so easily 
spoilable as the Irishman, no man at 
once so receptive and so conservative. 
Before the true heart of Ireland can be 
reached the scales of Anglicization will 
have to fall away and that false atmos- 
phere which made possible, for example, 
in the writer’s recollection, the picture of 
a beautiful peasant boy of the south first 
dancing the exquisite “Blackbird” and 
then singing a London music-hall song of 
doubtful portent in the village hall of a 
fishing hamlet of the County Waterford. 
Ireland is to-day a rag-and-bone shop in 
which diamonds are hidden. 

To bring forth those jewels to the light 
of day is the future task of the Renais- 
sance, of which only one thing can be 
prophesied with any certainty—that the 
work of its poets, writers, musicians, and 
dramatists will, as hitherto, be entirely 
unsentimental but profoundly emotional. 
The difference between sentiment and 
emotion is the difference between glass 
and diamond. It is the thing which is 
the hall-mark of the Irish artist and of 
Ireland. 
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Kelly, of the New York Giants, scoring in the ninth inning of the second game of the 
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Judge, of the Washington team, making the winning run on Peckinpaugh’s hit in the 
ninth inning of the second game of the World Series 
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Waiting Maid 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


HE bedroom doors close tight, 
The window-shutter locks... . 
I can take off my smile to-night 
And put it in its box. 


I need not serve this little while 
That I have shut the door, 

Nor flatter Life with gratitude 
Till morning comes once more. 


I can unclasp my gallantry 
And slip my courage down 

And stand up stripped of stiffened pride 
That covers like a gown. 


Riding the Ocean 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Mr. Rutledge goes adventuring in a virgin land and lives to tell the tale 


Y introduction to “the Ocean,” 
M as we called that weird invio- 

late region, had in it the qual- 
ity of the dramatic. As a bareheaded 
and barefooted boy, riding a little marsh 
tackey horse on a deer hunt, I had 
started a great ten-point stag. The 
hounds went mad on his trail. My ten- 
der age was nine; but I was old enough 
to know that the buck was not running 
toward the standers. I therefore under- 
took to cut him off and to turn him. My 
mount, being by nature a limb of irre- 
sponsibility grafted on a stock of wild- 
ness, obeyed my frantic injunctions, and 
“southward aye we fled.” A mile we 
raced in this reckless fashion, through 
bushes and water, over fallen timber, 
and past huge swamp briers which took 
toll of my shirt. Just as it appeared to 
me that I was about to head .off the 
splendid deer a rider suddenly headed 
me off. He rushed his black mare into 
my path and, checking her, held up his 
hand to me. Such was my respect for 
Henry Snyder, this Negro woodsman and 
our foreman on the plantation, that I 
pulled in my pony willingly enough. The 
stag and the hounds meanwhile had van- 
ished into a vast shimmering stretch of 
woods, and the wild clamor of the chase 
was strangely hushed. 

Henry smiled at me deprecatingly, 
with a gentle understanding and a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of my savage effort 
that were a part of his fine nature. 

“You mustn’t try to go in there,” he 
said; “that’s the Ocean.” 

“But the deer went in, and the dogs,” 
I protested. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but the hounds 


won’t go far, and people mustn’t go at 
all.” 

Thus early in my life was character- 
ized for me as mysterious this eerie and 
forbidding place. And as the’ years 
passed I came partly to understand the 
reason for the current woodland saying 
in that part of the coastal Carolina coun- 
try: “There’s no use to try to follow 
that deer; he’s gone to the Ocean.” Yet 
somewhere in my mind, in that place 
where we register ambitions, I had re- 
corded the determination some day to 
explore this mystery, despite the fact 
that those woodsmen to whom I talked 
seemed not to share my enthusiasm for 
the adventure. There were several rea- 
sons for their rather definite aversion. 

The first was that no man, as far as 
could be discovered, from the very early 
settlements in that district by the Eng- 
lish and the Huguenots in the seven- 
teenth century, had ever penetrated the 
Ocean. Again, it had frequently hap- 
pened that a hound had never emerged 
from the pursuit of a deer into that tree- 
less swamp. I say “treeless” because at 
its enchanted borders all natural growth 
appears to cease; the undergrowth be- 
comes tropically riotous, while the few 
pines and other trees are strangely 
dwarfed. This forbidding, or at least 
mysterious, aspect of the place has 
doubtless kept intruders at a distance. 
Again, there are many legends of quick- 
sands in the Ocean; and these meet with 
a ready acceptance because, some two 
miles from the eastern boundary, along 
the stream which partly drains it, there 
is a well-known bed of quicksand, into 
which a few years ago a horse and buggy 


went down fatally. But the vague sor- 
cery of the place is probably less of a 
deterrent to exploration than the fact 
that it is not thoroughly drained; in 
short, true to its name, the Ocean is usu- 
ally full of water. To enter it in sum- 
mer, when it might be comparatively 
dry, would be to expose one’s self to 
black swarms of flies and mosquitoes 
from the air and to the timber rattler 
and the great diamond-back from the 
ground; besides, in the summer even the 
deer’s dim pathways are choked by a 
mass of exotic greenery. In the win- 
ter the rains usually keep the Ocean 
flooded. Yet a recent autumn drought, 
extending itself into December, brought 
me the opportunity for which I had 
waited—well, for more years than a wo- 
man ever gets to be old. 

Three miles from the plantation house 
I turned my horse from the perfectly 
good road and headed toward the for- 
bidden country. This was almost the 
exact route that, years before, I had 
taken to forestall the buck’s escape. My 
marsh tackey was gone, and Henry, the 
stag, and the hounds—all had vanished 
into a region which would yield nothing 
in mystery to the Ocean. It and I re- 
mained; but it was permanent. And 
now, as across the pinelands its ancient 
enchanting vistas once more came into 
view, I wondered if it had ever changed, 
or ever would. Always there is some- 
thing about the quality of permanence 
that impels respect; and when the per- 
manence is lasting beauty it exacts rev- 
erence and obeisance. Here for century 
upon century this great tract of wild 


woodland had retained all the primeval 
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mystery and charm of its virginity. And 
the quality of that charm has in it all 
the witchery of those attractions which 
are distinctly feminine. It is in nature 
an “unravished bride of quietness.” Its 
supernal spirit, if I catch it aright, is dis- 
tinctly that of Swinburne’s Proserpine: 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves she stands, 
Who gathers all things mortal 

With cold immortal hands. 


My approach to the Ocean brought me 
to the northern fringe of it. Its dimen- 
sions (by my estimate, not by measure- 
ment) are somewhat as follows: length, 
five miles; width, three miles. Well- 
traveled roads pass on either side of it, 
but in neither case does the swamp bor- 
der the road; here and there little estu- 
aries of greenery will extend to the high- 
way, but the great tide of the Ocean is 
well withdrawn firm these routes of 
travel. 

Mention has been made of the femi- 
nine charm of the Ocean, and when I say 
that nothing is more deceptive than the 
inviting appearance of this eerie country 
these two statements are not supposed to 
have any deep and daring implication. 

ently and fragrantly the pine wood 
melts into the tender margins of Circe’s 
domain. The earth underfoot is firm 
white and black sand; scores of animal 
paths lead through the undergrowth of 
bays, myrtles, gall-berries, huckleberries. 
A rainy fragrance is brushed from the 
glimmering foliage. Sunshine which ex- 
presses the rapture of deep-hearted peace 
steeps the scene. Afar it is shed over 
the shimmering copses before me. For 
two hundred yards I ride into this mystic 
still country, feeling indeed its witchery, 
feeling that I am deliberately submitting 
to enchantment, but having no reason to 
doubt or to fear—unless my _horse’s 
growing nervousness may be taken to 
indicate coming trouble. I notice that 
my mount trembles; and when I draw 
her in she stamps petulantly. She snorts 
nervously. A horse is aware of strange 
country; and in this case perhaps my 
mount has winded a black bear, a 
diamond-back, or some nameless chimera 
of this forbidden land. 

Not long was I to be lulled by the 
exotic beauty of the scene into believing 
it secure or genuine. We were following 
a deer path through the myrtles that 
brushed my stirrups. Suddenly my horse 
stopped on the edge of what looked like 
a black pool of moderate proportions. 
Upon being urged forward, my mount 
crouched, trembling, and then bounded 
high over the black water. Such be- 
havior called for an investigation. Dis- 
mounting, and tying my horse, I exam- 
ined the ebon pit over which we had just 


so blithely soared. From its appearance 
I knew it at once to be an alligator den. 
Here, certainly, was one reason why 
many a fine hound had never emerged 
from his rash adventuring into the Ocean. 
Cutting a limb from a tree bay, I began 
to probe the hole and to examine its 
edges. My horse punctuated my detec- 
tive work with a good deal of fidgeting 
and nervous nipping of the bushes. 

The pool was still, but not glassy. To 
find fresh water at the height of such a 
drought was sure proof that a deep 
spring lay somewhere beneath this black 
opening. The sides of this witches’ 
caldron were smooth, dark, sandy loam. 
There were many tracks on the margins. 
Into the mystic water I thrust my pole. 
It went down about nine feet, but I was 
sure that it had not reached the real bot- 
tom. A little maneuvering showed me 
that there was a curve in the deep sub- 
terranean passage. There, no doubt, was 
the den of this wildwood minotaur. 

The den of the alligator has never 
been carefully explored; but it is usu- 
ally located in an offset from some 
watery entrance. I have seen alligators 
take their prey and plunge downward 
with it; and the woodland belief prevails 
that the creature so caught will be borne 
to the grim saurian’s den, where several 
meals at leisure can be enjoyed. From 
such haunts, properly situated under 
banks, ancient cypresses, and the like, 
alligators can be drawn with a long pole 
with a sharp hook attached. The Bible 
question, therefore, “Canst thou draw 
out leviathan with a hook?” can be an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Such an alligator’s home as I had 
found on the borders of the Ocean rep- 
resents a very interesting type of the 
dwelling of a wild solitary. Here and 
there in the Southern woods are ponds 
and streams, and most of these have in 
them a few alligators. The hole I found 
was in the dry bed of a watercourse, and 
probably it had been one of the stream’s 
sources but was now sterile through 
drought. When prolonged dry weather 
occurs in the summer or autumn, these 
wood-dwelling alligators will crawl miles 
to reach the river. I once came upon one 
at least two miles from the river. Such 
a truly aquatic creature so far from 
water has a most decidedly high-and-dry 
appearance. He will, if menaced, rise 
abruptly and with vast gaucherie on his 
short legs, and will waddle ferociously 
toward his tormentor, his jaws open, his 
back arched high, the tip of his tail trail- 
ing the earth. But this reptile was not 
built for charging. He may rush forward 
awkardly for ten or fifteen feet, his as- 
pect terrible and grim. But then he will 
glumly subside, his jaws closing with a 
vast suspired hiss, much like a tumul- 
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tuous sigh. For all his strength and 
courage, he is pretty helpless. He is a 
giant, but he is out of his element. 

The alligator in the black hole which 
I was probing was doubtless hibernating. 
Such sleep is apparently the proper cus- 
tom for reptiles in that region; yet, since 
it is on the line of hibernation, these 
creatures by no means drowse the winter 
through—at least not every winter. It 
is very disconcerting, therefore, to at- 
tempt to keep track of their habits. 
During some winters all these creatures 
will be plunged into that coma whence 
Persephone alone can awake them. Dur- 
ing another season some of the number 
only allow nature to tuck her children in 
for a long nap. Again, they may go to 
sleep, and in January an amorous day 
will bring them forth. To observe wild 
life on the line of hibernation is contin- 
ually to be astonished. The fearsome 
roar of the bull alligator, which purports 
to be his song of love, and therefore a 
vernal utterance, I have heard as early 
as the first week in February. In Janu- 
ary I have found a huge diamond-back 
sunning himself drowsily but amiably 
before his fell den. In other winters not 
one of these creatures is to be seen. 
Whether this alligator on the border of 
the Ocean had hibernated or whether he 
had crawled away in-search of deeper 
water I could not know. But from the 
behavior of my horse I had reason to be- 
lieve that he was at home, and that my 
mount had had his musky scent. 

In the saddle once more, I left the 
gleaming borders of my enchanted land 
and rode straight for the Ocean’s heart. 
Perhaps three hundred yards I went; 
then I drew rein as a great bird launched 
himself from the crest of a pine and 
sailed, on a long, long arc, to the ground. 
A moment later and another wild turkey 
got up out of the bushes, literally under 
my horse’s nose. He beat his way off 
heavily. It seems hard for a wild tur- 
key to get a start in the air; but when 
he has gathered momentum no bird is 
more swift and dextrous. Possibly a fox 
or a wildcat had driven the first turkey 
into the pine; possibly he had heard my 
coming and had gone aloft to reconnoi- 
ter. 

A half-mile from the alligator hole I 
began to encounter real difficulty. Here 
the bushes were of a disconcerting 
height; mounted though I was, their 
baffling tender maze of odorous ieaves 
took me about the eyes. I had a smoth- 
ered, drowning feeling. Here and there 
a great man-bodied vine, swamp brier or 
supplejack, would lay no uncertain hands 
on my horse and on me. There is no use 
wrestling with a vine like that. It has 
either to be cut through or evaded. A 
few attempts at evasion had the effect 
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Incidents That Have Pointed 
the Way — No. 10 of a Series 


Where safety was contagious 


ORKMEN, right off the job, were sitting round a 
table discussing ways and means to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents. 


Their safety director was getting the men to tell just 
what they thought should bedone. And as they talked, these 
workmen became enthusiastic, alive with interest. Safety 
began to assume a new interest. Moreover, it began to dawn 
upon them that they, personally, had a greater responsi- 
bility than they had before realized. 

That was what the safety director was trying to drive 
home. So he made his point when he said to those men: 
**The only way we are going to get rid of accidents is for 
you men to get behind our ‘No Accident’ campaign, and 
put it across. We can’t make a lot of rules and regulations, 
and get away with it. So, I’m going to put it up to you. 
What do you say?”’ 

To these workmen, the ‘‘What do you say?’’ was a 
challenge, and they accepted it as’ such. 


The next day 900 men working in a steel mill adopted 
the slogan ‘‘No accident month.’’ Thus the Zanesville, 
Ohio, plant of The American Rolling Mill Company was 
bending every effort to write into industrial history a clear 
record of thirty-one days without a single accident. 

And well did they succeed! The record of those men is 
in truth an industrial achievement. 


But the campaign was not confined within the walls of 
industry. These men, imbued with the spirit that knows no 
defeat, carried the ‘*No Accident”’ slogan into their homes. 

And so the spirit spread throughout the community— 
store, church, school, farm. Wherever one went, wherever 


one looked, there were heard and seen those words of 
caution, **Be careful. ”’ 

The last week of the ‘‘No Accident’’ campaign found 
all Zanesville and its community imbued with the spirit 
of safety. And, like a good deed that knows no end, the 
work went on and on. Other communities caught the spirit 
and took up the fight to make life safe. 

Thus was made evident the wisdom of the safety director 
who said, ‘“lhe only way we are going to get rid of acci- 
dents is for you men to put it across.”’ 

Armco in its more than twenty years has learned thevalue 
of men who will accept responsibility and carry through. 
In its ranks are men who are faithful, loyal, conscientious. 
To them the making of a product carries with it a definite 
responsibility. In this spirit they ‘‘carry through.’’ 

Such is the organization behind Armco Ingot Iron, a 
durable, long-lasting iron. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for — 
gutters, conductor pipe, stoves, ranges, refrigerators, and 
other items of a similar nature. Ask 


your sheet metal contractor or your 
hardware dealer about Armco Ingot RMC 
Iron, and be sure to identify it beyond \/ 


question by the blue Armco triangle 
stamped on each sheet before it leaves 

THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 
( EXPORT) 


the mill. 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO CABLE ADDRESS—ARMCO 



















| FREE to the : 


[DEAF 


10 Days Trial of the 
World Famous 


Acousticon 


Every one who is troubled with 
deafness is now invited to en- 
*.. joy Ten Days of Good Hearing 
with the world-famous Acous- 
ticon. Let us send you our latest 
improved model for 10 days free 
use entirely at our risk and ex- 
pense. No deposit required—no obligation on your 
part. Just try it—10 days Free and let results 
convince you. 
Mr. A. H. Herrick, of Harvard University, says: 
‘‘We who suffer from impaired hearing have 
cause for profound gratitude to you.” Rev. G. 
M. Rainey, the Evangelist, says: “The results 
have been all you claim.”’ Mr. A. ollander, of the 
: Equitable Life, New York, says: * Not a day 
asses but what I recommend the Acousticon to 
riends or busi int —it has made a 
now man of me.”’ In like m write th d 
of others, expressing their gratitude—men and 
women in every state, in practically every civil- 
ized country on earth. Yet we don’t ask you to 
believe. We simply ask that you allow us to prove 
the merits of the Acousticon in your own case, 
your own complete satisfaction without a penny 
of expense or risk on your part. Just try it—free, 
that’s atl we ask. Send name and address today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation § 
H 1303-LCandler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 















































ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 
Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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of confusing my sense of direction. And 
all about me was a silently rolling sea of 
aromatic foliage, glamourous, cloistered, 
endlessly retiring. Beneath me there was 
a labyrinth’ of witching trails, leading 
over damp sand—an obscure region, 
luminous in the green night of the shad- 
ows of tropical foliage. I began to feel 
that my friends were right when they 
advised me not to attempt to penetrate 
the Ocean. And my horse was very cer- 
tain that they had been right. This feel- 
ing for both of us was intensified upon 
our coming abruptly to a strange body 
of water—the oddest I ever encountered, 
even in a region where eerie ponds and 
weird lagoons are common features of the 
landscape. 

This body of water was a creek or a 
small river, densely overhung by riotous 
growths, many of which had ancient 
gnarled forms which stooped as if in 
eternal agony over the alchemic ruby-red 
water that I saw gleaming far below the 
banks. The banks broke sheerly for 
eight or nine feet; the width of the creek 
was perhaps ten feei; the water in it, 
where I tested it, was five feet deep. 
Deep red it was, and apparently rich or 
heavy in its character. The color, I 
knew, was due to the staining of the 
leaves and the roots. 
rent, as listless as Lethe’s; yet where a 
miniature barrier of twigs formed a 
waterfall faint elfin music rose. For this 
examination I had of course slipped to 
the ground. My horse and I were under 
the green canopy of the Ocean; and I 
had the sensation of a diver in this beryl- 
country under the lonely foam. 

The stream flowed north and south, 
and it appeared an effective barrier to 
my going farther. Apparently it came 
from the heart of the Ocean; its outlet 
I could not guess, though I knew all the 
neighboring streams. There could be no 
doubt but that this water would even- 
tually mingle with the common yellow 
tide of the Santee, though perhaps by 
some underground channel. Tying my 
horse to a heavy bay tree, the side of 
which, I noticed, had had a deep groove 
scored into it by a buck in rubbing the 
velvet from his antlers, I began to ex- 
plore the stream for a ford. At several 
places I could see where deer had leaped, 
and a raccoon’s track had passed on the 
sand down the edge of the rosy water. 

Sut there was no crossing visible for a 
horse and a man. An hour’s search up 
and down confirmed my judgment in 
this. I therefore tied my horse with a 
double half-hitch, affixed my handker- 
chief to a long stick, which in turn I 
bound to the bay tree, so that the thing 
would be as a signal to me from afar, 
and ventured to strike alone on foot for- 





ward into the Ocean. In leaving the 


Slow was its cur- : 
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matter of the creek I may say that I 
never found either its source or its 
mouth; and old woodsmen to whom I 
afterwards talked told me that they 
never knew there was such a body of 
water in the Ocean. 

A quarter of a mile from where my 
horse was tied, some of which distance 
had been negotiated on hands and knees, 
I came to something like a ridge. This 
rose gently. It was underbedded with 
white sand. Here grew huckleberry 
bushes in profusion. Here, too, were 
thousands of deer tracks; and many 
washing places of wild turkeys I found in 
the warm sand to the leeward of thick 
tufts of bushes. East and west the ridge 
extended; and as far as I could see the 
red-tinged huckleberries grew. Thirty 
feet was the width of this ridge; on 
either side shimmered the lush greenery 
of the ancient fastness. Mile after mile 
it extended—a haunt of silence, of sap- 
phire strangeness, of something akin to 
sorcery. I decided to follow the ridge 
northward. If bushes do not grow above 
a man’s waist he can keep his self-respect 
in wild country. What delighted me, on 
what I was pleased to christen Buck 
Ridge, was the abundance of the signs of 
wild life everywhere visible. I gathered 
and tied together with a piece of buck- 
skin a good many woodland trophies that 
I found. Among these were wing and 
tail feathers from wild turkeys, dropped 
antiers from the whitetail, and tusks 
from the bleached skull of a wild boar. 
At one place far down the ridge I came 
to a group of small bush-headed black 
cypresses; here, I knew, would be a 
pond. But the water was gone. The 
bottom, however, was lined with a deep 
carpet of sphagnum moss. Into this 
strange depression I stepped, the moss 
perfectly muffling my footfalls. Because 
of the silence of my approach I walked 
to within six feet of two deer lying in the 
huckleberries. Both were does. One 
sprang east, and the other jumped west. 
The second deer landed on a space of 
bare sand. From her bed I measured 
this jump; it was a little more than six- 
teen feet. In jumping from its bed a 
deer often takes a nervous and most 
effective stance. I have observed one of 
these lithe cretures go through with the 
whole performance. 

A deer lies down like a sheep or like 
cattle, and he is very fond of laying his 
head along his flanks. Sometimes he will 
stretch out his legs rather awkwardly. 
But when a deer hears or scents danger, 
before he jumps he will jerk himself into 
the position of a crouched rabbit. To do 
this he draws his legs in swiftly, turns so 
as to right himself, and crouches in such 
a manner that his great legs have just the 
purchase they need for a leap of twenty 
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feet or so. Understood in this manner, 
the deer’s power of springing far out of 
his bed seems the less remarkable. 

Neither one of the deer that I started 
went far. Both of them stopped on the 
ridge, eyed me curiously, seemed not to 
discover my presence formidable, and 
then stole away softly into the dim 
greenery of the Ocean’s wilds. 

Beyond the cypresses I came to a 
deer’s rubbing place. Here was a small 
live-oak, the acorn of which must have 
been brought there by some bird—prob- 
ably a blue jay. The tree showed signs 
of age, but it was not more than twenty 
feet high. Its limbs were low-sweeping. 
Under it I picked up several dropped 
antlers; and on its trunk and limbs I dis- 
covered many smooth places where the 
bucks had rubbed the velvet from their 
tingling horns. This would have been 
done in late August and in September; 
here again in late February and in March 
they evidently repaired to allay their 
itching foreheads by rubbing off their 
outworn horns. The oak itself might well 
have been a century old; ard I wondered 
how many deer had repaired to it, and 
how many others had passed it. Stand- 
ing at a point in the Ocean where, I be- 
lieved, many a deer, pursued from the 
pinelands, would feel himself wholly safe, 
the oak took on for me the aspect of a 
sanctuary—or at least a sentry guarding 
the green mysterious gateway to the lone 
and secret home of wild things harried 
and hunted. 

Beyond the oak the ridge ended. I 
found myself ringed on three sides by 
lisping coverts of endless tender foliage. 
Over the bays and sweet-gums and myr- 
tles vast vines had clambered, spreading 
and lowering gorgeous tapestries of 
greenery, starred here and there by 
golden jasmine blooms. As far as I 
could see the misty emerald Ocean ex- 
panded, solitary and beautiful. I will 
not say that no human eye had ever be- 
fore visioned this lost beauty, for of old 
the Seminoles might have penetrated this 
primeval wasteland of loveliness. But I 
doubt if another white man has seen it. 
Nor was I to see much more of it. 

In the sand at the end of the ridge I 
discovered a straight rut, broad and 
deep; it was the trail of a diamond-back, 
and a fresh one. This fact leads me to 
say that the temperature of the Ocean is 
probably higher than that of the sur- 
rounding country. For five miles it is a 
solid windbreak; the winds pass over it, 
but not through it. There the sun gleams 
with wan persuasive warmth, and there 
the airs are still and balmy and aromatic. 

For some distance into the under- 
growth I foliowed the rattler’s trail: but 
such business involves a degree of ner- 
vous tension not long sustainable, espe- 
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Lovely Linens 








Charming Bridge 
Set—$12.50 


O12—Anovel design of beau- 
tiful embroidery and open 
work decorates this cream 
Italian Linen Refreshment 
Set. Set includes cloth and 
four napkins. Specially priced 


at $12.50. 


Empire Stripe 
Design 
Priced Very Low 
O11—Excellent quality Damask 
Linen in a smart design that 


features an all-over pattern in 
the center and a deep border. 


PRICES 

TABLE CLOTHS EACH 
2x2 yards $7.25 
2x2% yards 9.00 
2x3 yards 10.75 
NAPKINS DOZEN 

22 x 22 inches $8.50 
24 x 24 inches 10.50 





Handsome Monogrammed 


Bath Set 


O 13—Attractively boxed Bath 
Set consisting of one large Bath 


Mat, two big, absorbent Bath 
Towels and two Wash 
Cloths. 
and embroidery in pink, 
blue, gold and purple. 


Woven borders 


$12.00 


Embroidered Monogram 
included 
In ordering, please print letters 
for monogram. Center initial is 
the surname. 


in this price. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 35 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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cially when one must be stooping in a 
twilight jungle to keep the track of such 
a creature. In the highroad off the 
Ocean I had seen killed one of these grim 
monsters that was nearly eight feet in 
length. To meet one in the Ocean’s jun- 
gles might be an encounter too exciting 
to be comfortable. Out of the dense 
copse I flushed a covey of quail; they 


whirred away wildly. Back on the ridge 
once more, I felt that I could probably 
make no farther progress into the Ocean 
itself. The sun was getting close to the 
black barrier of pines, far to the west- 
ward. With a species of reluctant relief 
I turned down the ridge; before dusk set 
in I was in the plantation highroad once 
more. 


The Outlook for 


Had I really explored the Ocean? Far 
from it. I had merely blundered along 
the margins of an enchanted land. De- 
spite my ride, I feel that the Ocean jis 
still unviolated; and so it is likely to re- 
main—a wide woodland sea of silent, 
shimmering country, dewy, veiled, se- 
questered, eternal and virgin in some 
mystic, spiritual springtime. 


The Book Table 


Huckleberry and Sherlock 


Reviews by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


r | NHE autobiographies of two world- 
famous authors have appeared 
within a week or two. The son 

of Irish parents,. who was born in Scot- 

land, and has been all his life a loyal son 
of the British Empire, is officially Sir 

Arthur Conan Doyle, but is affection- 

ately known everywhere as Conan Doyle. 

He has written thirty or forty books of 

varying merit, but with this mark of dis- 

tinction—that there is not a dull one in 
the lot. If he was made a knight for his 
pamphlet “The Cause and Conduct of 
the War in South Africa,” he should, as 

Mr. Arthur Maurice says, have been 

made a Duke for writing “The Adven- 

tures of Sherlock Holmes,” He is in the 
prime of life, and will live, we all hope, 
to write another book as good as “Sir 

Nigel.” If Sherlock Holmes, as one hum- 

ble reader told his creator, has not been 

quite the same man since he fell over that 
cliff (and, remembering some of the sto- 
ries, I am not prepared to agree), there is 
no reason why Sir Arthur Doyle should 
not write another of his cracking good 
historical novels. And his autobiog- 
raphy * is readable from the first word on 
the first page to the last word of all. 
Although he has invented one charac- 
ter whose very name has passed into the 
language, nay, into almost all the lan- 
guages of the world, as hardly any char- 
acter of Dickens or Shakespeare has 
done, and although he has written two or 
three historical novels of the first rank, 
it is nevertheless improbable that he has 
written one book which will endure as 
long as either “Tom Sawyer” or “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” It is not a mere narrow 
feeling of patriotism which makes Ameri- 
cans estimate those books as works of 
art which will still be enjoyed when 
Sherlock Holmes is forgotten. Mark 
Twain, whose autobiography’ appears 


1Memories and Adventures. By Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$4.50. 
ar Mark Twain's Autobiography. With an 
Introduction by Albert Bigelow Paine. 2 vols. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $10. 


this week, was for many years a person- 
ality of world-wide interest. It slowly 
dawned upon many of his countrymen 
that he was not a mere “funny man,” but 
a philosopher; and that his romance 
about that vagrant of the Mississippi 
with the absurd name was not a dubious 
yarn about a ragamuffin, but one of the 
chief glories of American literature. It 
is true that the supercilious critic has 
sometimes tried to win distinction by 
affecting to despise Mark Twain, and 
that a new type of critic has pitched 
upon the pessimism of his old age and 
tried to prove that this was the dominant 
characieristic of his life. And one of the 
unfortunate things about the “Autobiog- 
raphy” is that it will strengthen this 
error. 

The creator of Huckleberry Finn and 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes have had 
in their careers many points of similarity. 
To both, their literary abilities came as 
somewhat of a surprise; the discovery 
was made in mature years that each was 
a born teller of tales. Both had a fair 
amount of adventure in early life, Twain 
as pilot, and afterwards as miner in the 
far West; and Doyle as ship’s surgeon on 
an Arctic whaler and on the African 
coast. Both were great travelers in later 
years. Neither led the life of the typical 
“literary man,” detached from the world, 
living in an ivory tower, and talking 
perpetually about art. Each was, in 
some sense, a citizen of the world, eagerly 
fighting at one time or another for va- 
rious causes which seemed right to him; 
causes political, humanitarian, or re- 
ligious. The books of both have had, 
and still have, enormous popularity and 
great sales, and this fact has caused their 
reputations to suffer in the eyes of critics 
who accept the fallacy that what almost 
every one enjoys is invariably bad, and 
that excellence in art vanishes as soon as 
it finds favor outside a small circle con- 
sisting of the critic and his friends. 

Mark Twain’s genius is a mystery, as 


genius is apt to be. By the way, why 
shouldn’t the lack of hereditary influ- 
ences and educational advantages to 
explain his work pave the way for the 
theory, two or three hundred years from 
now, that his books were really written, 
say, by William James or by President 
Eliot? No Baconian (and Mark Twain, 
among other vagaries of his later life, in- 
clined to this one) ought to find anything 
too difficult to swallow in this belief. 
For, of course, it would be beneath the 
dignity of scholars like James and Eliot 
to acknowledge Twain’s works, just as it 
was impossible for the learned Francis 
Bacon to admit the authorship of a vul- 
gar play like “Hamlet.” 

Conan Doyle was the descendant, 
however, of a family of artists. He was 
a pugnacious schoolboy; Mayne Reid 
was his favorite author and “The Scalp 
Hunters” his favorite book. Among the 
particularly interesting things which is 
revealed in “Memories and Adventures” 
is that Professor Rutherford, of Edin- 
burgh, was the original for the enor- 
mously amusing Professor Challenger of 
“The Lost World,” one of the most 


spirited adventure stories ever written. . 


The chapter of whaling adventure is ex- 
cellent, and practically all new. The 
autobiographic nature of “The Stark 
Munro Letters” and the fact that “Cul- 
lingworth” is a portrait are interesting 
revelations. The book is anything but 
the tepid memoirs of a literary man, but 
is a lively narrative of travel, of sport, 
of adventure in two wars, and of meet- 
ings with famous men and women in a 
dozen different countries. 

I wish I could say as much for “Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography.” Instead, it is 
a great and grievous disappointment, and 
his biographer, Mr. Paine, his daughter, 
and his publishers would have done well 
if they could have found it possible to 
prevent its publication. It comes out 
fourteen years after his death, and it 
opens with the solemn announcement, 
from Mark Twain himself, that “I am 
writing from the grave.” Much more is 
said about the possibility of being frank 
under these circumstances. But the 
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\B By 
> 4 ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


The NEW DECALOGUE 
OF SCIENCE 


Thousands are enthusiastically reading this 
brilliant presentation of a new science, 
fascinating as a novel, personal as gossip, 
which “ blazes a trail away from pseudo- 
scientific writing,” as Glenn Frank says in 
Century Magazine. Price $3.00 





By OTIS SKINNER 


Footlights 


Spotligh ts 


Recollections of My Life on the Stage 
The smiling history of a gentleman player 
and his times. Among the most humorous, 
modest and agreeable recollections that 
have been published by an actor.—PERcy 
Hammonp in New York Tribune. 
Profusely illustrated. Price $5.00 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


THE STATE 
OF THE 


s NATION : 


Mr. Beveridge analyzes our government in 
all its phases, domestic and foreign, and the 
Boston Transcript pronounces his analysis 
“profound,ableand courageous.” Price $3.00 








sy JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


THE [RON 
PUDDLER 


Shoe black, clerk, steel puddler, amateur 
bandsman, head of a great fraternal order, 
member of the President’s cabinet—truly 
this is the American epic embodied in a 
single human life. — JoHN Sparco in 
New York Herald. Price $2.50 


By STANLEY FROST 


CHALLENGE 
OF THE KLAN 


A carefully prepared statement of demon- 
strable fact, fully documented. Far the most 
important book on the subject that has yet 
appeared.—New York Post. Price $2.00 


By SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON 


THE STORY 
MY LIFE 


Here is a man who has accomplished so 
much in so many fields that his story reads 
like that of a dozen merged into one. 
Travel, exploration, research, adventure, 
spread a spectacular picture.— Washington 
Star. Price $5.00 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


- Indianapolis 















book consists of a great deal that was 
printed years ago in the “North Ameri- 
can Review,” together with other pages 
which are superfluous after Mr. Paine’s 
magnificent biography, Mark Twain’s 
own letters and books, and the bio- 
graphical material from Mr. Howells and 
many others. I found myself turning 
page alter page oi the two volumes, read- 
ing stories that are so old, so old (like 
the two meetings with General Grant), 
and wondering when something new, 
something startling and frank, was com- 
ing. Rarely did I find anything new; 
never anything which needed publication 
so badly as to justify these two large 
volumes, with their preponderance of old 
yarns. 

After about 1895, the date of the 
“Joan of Arc,” or possibly 1898 (‘The 
Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg’’), 
Mark Twain’s literary career was practi- 
cally ended. There were flashes of the 
old siyle, as in “Eve’s Diary,” but there 
was little more to be said. The author 
himself could not be expected to see this, 
but his literary executors have done him 
poor service in bringing out these two 
volumes, wherein what is good is warmed 
over and what is new is trivial. A large 
part of one volume consists of comments, 
dictated in 1906, about news of the day. 
Pages and pages are devoted to reprint- 
ing newspaper accounts of the “Mrs. 
Minor Morris Incident”—a regrettable 
affair when a mentally afflicted lady had 
to be forcibly removed from the White 
House. Persons like Senator Tillman, of 
South Carolina, together with some of 
the newspapers, endeavored to magnify 
this into cause for an attack upon the 
President’s secretary, and indirectly upon 
the President. It has not the remotest 
connection with Mark Twain, nor any 
interest to-day. And Mark Twain di- 
rected that all this rubbish should be 
reprinted in his Autobiography, and no- 
body has had the wisdom to stop it! 

There are a very few pages in these 
two volumes which are worth reading. 
There are a few which appear to be new, 
although they are not important. But 
here is one reader of Mark Twain, one 
who “honors his memory, on this side 
idolatry as much as any,” who regrets 
that the book has been published. 


The New Books 


FICTION 
DEVONSHERS (THE). By Honoré Willsie Mor- 
row. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 


York. $2. 

The author never fails to make us rec- 
ognize the majesty and impressiveness of 
mountains and canyons—she depicts 
them with the devotion and sincerity of 
a great painter. Equally she impresses 
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The maker of the will foresaw 
this problem 


OUNG Williams and_ his 

mother thought their invest- 
ment idea was a brilliant one 
until they took it up with the 
trust company. 


Some years before a moderate 
estate had been left to them— 
just about enough, if properly 
managed, to take care of their 
needs. A trust company had 
been named as trustee of the 
estate. 


The young man, just out of 
college, thought he knew some- 
thing about stocks. It was easy 
to show his mother that the 
market turns in Blank Common 
would quickly pay for the new 
closed car they wanted so much. 


“Your father foresaw just such 
a problem as this,” said the 
trust company officer. ‘‘He 
wanted you to have all the in- 
come possible, but not at the 
expense of safety. As things are 
under your father’s trust, your 
mother will always be sure of a 
comfortable living. You your- 
self will receive your share of the 





estate when you are 30—then you 
can do all the trading you want 
to, if you want to do it when you 
reach that age!” 


More than ever, men are ar- 
ranging their affairs in this man- 
ner— not to impose restrictions 
on their beneficiaries, but to 
protect them against their own 
inexperience. 


They are naming trust com- 
panies in their wills, because 
these companies provide the safe- 
guards of specialized knowledge 
and experience; mature judg- 
ment; financial responsibility; 
and impartiality. 


Just what steps 
should you take 
to protect your 
estate from inex- 
perience and mis- 
management? 
This booklet, 
“* Safeguarding 
Your Family’s 
Future’”’ will 
give you sugges- 
tions. Ask your 
trust company, 
or write to the 
address below, 
for a copy. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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us with her sound American love of fair- 
ness and justice. In the handling of plot 
and characters she is less successful, and 
there is too much here of the retelling of 
the same thing by different people. 
FINGER-POST (THE). By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

- Minton, Balch & Co., New York. $2. 

Joseph, son of a Sussex thatcher, is a 
sickly, ugly lad, laughed at and hating 
those who laugh. He is the “finger-post” 
who is pointed at with jeers (and de- 
serves it, for he has a perverted spirit), 
yet who grows up to brilliant worldly 
success. The story is not cheerful, but 
it has subtle knowledge of human nature 
and underlying power, as well as faithful 
local coloring. 


GOLDEN BALLAST. By H. de ¥ere Stacpoole. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2. 


A novel treasure story, for the treasure 
is discovered at the start and the ques- 
tion is how to keep it. Also a novel sea 
story, for the captain of the mysterious 
ketch is a girl. There are passages about 
sailing that will please lovers of boats. 
Altogether a jolly and exciting tale. 


LONELY O’MALLEY. By Arthur Stringer. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


Lonely has all the longings of another 
Tom Sawyer, and they lead him into 
fun, fights, and frolic, including piracy 
and a few hours of circus life. If a boy 
doesn’t like this story, he isn’t a boy. 


SUNCLOUDS. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $2. 


Mr. Cohen’s stories of Negro life in 
Birmingham continue to be excrucia- 
tingly funny. “The Battle of Sedan” in 
this book is a fair corker. The author’s 
titles and names are ingeniously comic— 
e. g., his volume called “Assorted Choco- 
lates”—and we never tire of his society, 
“The Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise.” Sometimes we wonder if Bir- 
mingham darkies do talk as Mr. Cohen 
makes them;. and it is hard to forgive 
him for beginning sentences like this: 
“Too, he visioned several young ladies.” 
But these are minor matters; the fun’s 
the thing. 


BIOGRAPHY 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ: A_ BIOG- 
RAPHY. By J. W. Hammond. The Century 
Company, New York. $3.50. 


While Steinmetz was living it was diffi- 
cult to obtain from him any detailed 
account of his whole past. To those who 
urged him to write an autobiography he 
answered that it was too much bother. 
His mind was always on the future and 
its problems—not on the past with prob- 
lems too late to solve. After much urg- 
ing, however, on the part of an old friend 
he consented to relate the many inci- 
dents, starting at the beginning, and the 
author named above was chosen to whip 
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the conversation into systematic, pre- 

pared form. The result is the first com- 

plete account of Steinmetz’s life. 

There was a great deal of mystery 
surrounding this man, who disliked to be 
called “wizard.” Yet he appears to have 
lived a rather normal life, enjoyed about 
the same kind of thing most people en- 
joy, and had average traits. Especially 
is it a distinction for a great man not to 
have shown early signs of genius, nor, on 
the other hand, to have been stupid in 
school. His father was not even poor 
and ignorant—just an average railroad 
clerk, who was able to sympathize with 
his boy’s mechnical bent and help him. 

One of the most interesting things told 
is how Steinmetz acquired his middle 
name, for he was originally Carl August 
Rudolph. “Proteus” was a nickname, at 
first. 

PRIVATE LIFE OF LOUIS XV (THE). By 
Mouffle c'Angerville. Edited by Albert Meyrac. 
Translated by H. S. Mingard. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. 

This is an abridgment from the au- 
thor’s four-volume work, “Vie privée de 
Louis XV,” and it is largely concerned 
with the less creditable side of what is 
supposed to be the most discreditable 
reign in the history of France. But the 
book makes clear that before any of us 
adds to the shower of stones which are 
always thrown at Louis XV we should 
consider how much better we would have 
done in his place. He started his career 
with as much good sense as any monarch 
was permitted to have; he was well- 
meaning, religious, and even strict in his 
ideas of conduct. Scheming courtiers, in- 
cluding priests, deliberately corrupted 
him for their own selfish purposes. Con- 
sequently, a king with ability and good 
intentions, the loving and beloved father 
of his children—his family included sev- 
eral daughters—has come down to us as 
an illustrious example of wickedness and 
depravity. 

DRAMA 


MOSES. A Play in a Prologue and Seven Scenes. 
By Lawrence Langner. Boni & Liveright, 
New York. $2. 


The life of Moses, leader of Israel, as 
revealed in the book of Exodus lends it- 
self to dramatic treatment in a comedy- 
drama that attempts inferentially a valu- 
ation and criticism of modern civilization. 
Moses appears a not always convincing 
casuist. His iconoclastic fanaticism and 
ruthless uprooting of the art impulse 
which budded during the Egyptian cap- 
tivity are shown as counterparts of a 
moral and legal system based on prohibi- 
tions. The author unnecessarily ex- 
pounds his thesis in a long preface. The 
play suffers from the defects of its kind: 
it is didactic and often heavy. Only 
brilliancy of dialogue could compensate 





For You 


The whiter teeth that 
millions now enjoy 


You see whiter teeth wherever you 
look today. You know they are cleaner, 
safer teeth as well. 

They are due to a new way of teeth 
cleaning which millions now employ. 
Accept this test and learn what it 
means to you. 


Combats the film 


Teeth are clouded by a film—that 
viscous film you feel. Under old-way 
brushing much of it clings and stays. 
It becomes discolored, forms dingy 
coats, hides the luster of the teeth. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Few escape such troubles when 


they clean teeth in the old —~—— 


|| Protect the’ 
Enamel | 


| Pepsodent disin- | 
| tegrates the film, | 
| then removes it | 
| with an agent far | 
softer than enam- | 
| el. Never use aX 
film combatant | 


ways. 

Dental science has now dis- | 
covered two ways to fight that 
fim. One disintegrates the 
film, one removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have proved 
these methods effective. Soa 


|| which contains 
|, harsh grit. 





created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 
The use of Pepsodent has now 


spread the world over, largely through 
dental advice. 


Remarkable results 


Pepsodentalso multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, also its starch digestant. 
Thus those great natural tooth-protect- 
ing factors gain much added power. The 
combinedresults willamazeyou. 


Send the coupon for a test. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

You will always be glad 
that you know this. Cut out 
——' coupon now. 








new-type tooth paste has been 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists 
the world over 








CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 
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‘10. DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 330, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















The Prime Essential of a Successful Trip— 


is complete information before you go: 
About hotels to stop at 


About the cost of your trip 


About the time necessary to make it 

About the transportation of your baggage 

About the problems of travelers’ checks and insurance 

—About, in fact, all the hundred and one details involved 
in the making of a successful trip 


Let The Outlook help you in planning your next trip. The Outlook is a clearing 
house of travel information covering hotels, routes, and travel information to every 


part of the globe. 


Write us where you plan to go, when you plan to go, how long 


you intend to stay, and how much you plan to spend. 
You will be delighted with the information with which we will help you. 


There is no charge for this service. 


It is part of the service to The Outlook’s readers. 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City _ 
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CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE OUTLOOK, PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT NEW 
YORK, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 1, 1924. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Harold T. Pulsifer, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of ‘THE OUTLOOK, and that 
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obvious treatment of situations, and this 
quality, unfortunately, is lacking. 


PLAYS. By Jacinto Benevente. Fourth Series, 
1924. Translated with an Introduction by 
John Garrett Underhill. Containing The 
School of Princesses, A Lady, The Magic of 
an Hour, Field of Ermine. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50. 


Three dramas and a wistful dialogue 
comprise the most recent collection of 
Benevente’s plays ably translated by Mr. 
Underhill. One notes the spiritual kin- 
ship to Pirandello and Molnar, the ironic 
and occasionally satiric note. Benevente 
appeals more to the ear than the eye, dis- 
pensing with the impedimenta of elabo- 
rate scenery. Indeed, the settings are 
merely hinted at, a concession, perhaps, 
to more primitive (or conservative) con- 
ditions in the Spanish theater. Charac- 
terization is vivid and interest sustained 
through well-handled dialogue and mas- 
terly construction. There is no kaleido- 
scopic succession of incident; rather, the 
ordered development of dramatic con- 
cepts imaginatively treated. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


SEEING CANADA. By John T. Farris. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. $6.50. 


This is a popular account of our north- 
ern neighbor which will interest the stay- 
at-home traveler and the tourist who is 
planning his first trip to Canada. From 
Nova Scotia to the Yukon we are given 
a glimpse of the country’s scenic charms, 
and of its legend and history. There are 
many illustrations. 

We could wish that fuller information 
had been given of the superlatively beau- 
tiful regions of the Canadian Rockies and 
Selkirks. American travelers are visiting 
these mountains in increasingly large 
numbers, and there are many who would 
plan to see far more than the scenery in 


a ao 


the immediate vicinity of the few large 


hotels. If a traveler is favored with rea- 
sonably good summer weather, he will 
not regret arranging for as long a stay in 
western Canada as his pocketbook and 
conscience will allow. 


SCIENCE 


WHY THE WEATHER? By Charles Franklin 
Brooks. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


$2. 

There have been many books about 
the subject of meteorology, all discussing 
the same general range of topics, but this 
book is a little different. In a general 
way, it is somewhat less technical and 
more readable than most. Simply, a 
newspaper reporter attended the classes 
in meteorology conducted at Clark Uni- 
versity and reported the lectures in popu- 
lar form to his paper. This at once put 
the lectures through the sieve, eliminat- 
ing the phraseology that would be too 
technical for the average newspaper 
reader to enjoy. Instead of taking up 
the various topics in the usual text-book 
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nd this ‘stvle, the book follows the weather 

through the year. Thus we have “early 
1 Series, spring weather,” “May weather,” “sum- 
ee mer weather.” It is certain that the 
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says. The pictures are dainty in the ex- 
treme and are admirably reproduced in 
color, but virginal prettiness seems to be 
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— HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. By Children, Invalids, 
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pany, Boston. $6. enti teal . 12 East 48th St. New York City 

about Professor Paxson writes a historical work wore Sustatsone Vanderbilt 2437 

nein upon the American frontier from 1763 on- 
uSsIng ward, showing its continual Western move- 
it this ment and its final disappearance. 
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l and Company, New York. $2.50. 
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“The finest hotel in the 
_ West INDIES 


EFLECTING in the heart 

of a tropic paradise the 
wholesome atmosphere of 
luxury. and refinement that 
characterizes the Vanderbilt 
in New York. 


The Condado-Vanderbilt is 
situated in the most fascinat- 
ing spot in all Porto Rico— 
between the broad Atlanticand 
Condado Bay—at San Juan. 


Excellent golf course, tennis, surf 
bathing, boating, motoring, and all 
outdoor sports. 


Inexpensive accommodations for 
season or stop-over. American plan. 
Direct steamer service from New 
York via Porto Rico Line. 
COAMO SPRINGS, HOTEL 
and BATHS, famous for their 


curative and medicinal waters, 
under same management. 


For Illustrated Literature and Reservations 
dress 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
The Vanderbilt Hotel, 


New York 














of modern 


decorated by one of the best 
illustrators, H. M. Brock. 


THE OLD LADIES. By Hugh Walpole. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 


A new novel of English life by the author 
of “The Cathedral.” 


CHRONICLES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Maud Wyndham. Vols. I and II. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $10. 

Founded on the correspondence of Sir 

Thomas Lyttelton and his family. 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.60. 

Lectures delivered at Yale on the Lyman 

Beecher Foundation. 


CANNES AND THE HILLS. By Réné Juta. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
A description of Cannes and its vicinity, 
with eight pictures in color by Jan Juta. 


THE HOUSE OF PROPHECY. By Gilbert Can- 
nan. Thomas Seltzer, New York. $2. 


A new novel of modern English life by 
the author of “Sembal.” 


THE OBLATE. By J. K. Huysmans. 
ton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


The fourth 5 oi in the series which be- 
gan with “La B 


POLITICS: THE CITIZEN’S BUSINESS. By 
William Allen White. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

The editor of the Emporia “Gazette” 
writes upon current issues in American 
politics. 


STICKS & STONES. By Lewis Mumford. 
& Liveright, New York. $2.50. 


A study of American architecture and of 
American civilization as typified by that 
architecture. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND HUMAN WEL- 


E. P. Dut- 


Bont 


FARE. By Franklin S. Harris, Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Discussing health, communication, illu- 

mination, engineering and mining, and 


The Outlook for 


other developments of science for the use 
of man. % 
TO-MORROW AND TO-MORROW. By Stephin 

McKenna. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 2 


A novel of English political life since the 
war. 


OMOO. By Herman Melville. 
New York. $5.50. 
A new and sumptuous edition, beautifully 
illustrated in color by Mead Schaeffer 


Dodd, Mead & 6, 


CHALK FACE. By Waldo Frank. 
right, New York. $2. 


The author tries his hand at a mystery 
story. 


Boni & Live. 


WHERE STRANGE GODS CALL. By Harry 
Hervey. The Century Company, New York. 
$3. 


Travels in the Pacific islands, in Japan 
and China, and the East Indies. 


WHY BE A GOOP? By Gelett Burgess. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
$1.50. 

Another Goop book with the author’ 
amusing illustrations, and, incidentally, les. 
sons in good manners for children. 


A GRINGO IN MANANA-LAND. By Harry L 
Foster. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3: 


The author of “A Beachcomber in the 


Orient” travels in Mexico and Central 
America. 
R. F. D. NO. 3. By Homer Croy. Harper & 


Brothers, New York. 


A new novel by the author of “West of 
the Water Tower.” 


PIPERS AND A DANCER. 
The Macmillan Company, 


By Stella Benson, 
New York. §2. 


A short novel by the author of “I Pose.” 
The scene is China. 


YOURSELF AND YOUR BODY. By Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, M.D. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 

Popular lessons in hygiene and physiol- 
ogy written to make*the subject interesting 
and intelligible to children. 


By the Way 


A VENDER of miscellaneous household 
wares, a subscriber says, came to his 
neighbor’s back door and asked her to 
buy some of his goods. She said she 
didn’t want anything. He told her he 
intended coming around every Monday, 
and drove away. After he got quite a 
ways off she called him back. He re- 
turned with alacrity and expectancy, 
and was told that she didn’t want any- 
thing next Monday either! 





From the “American Legion Weekly:” 

Mother—‘Dennis, why did teacher 
keep you after school?” 

Dennis—“It wasn’t my fault, mother. 
Somebody tied my coat-tails to the seat 
when we were ready to sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 


The following story is attributed by an 
English magazine to Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
the British Labor leader and member of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Clynes, though him- 
self a loyal trade-unionist, has doubtless 
had his troubles with his fellow-workers 
and doesn’t mind getting off a story at 
their expense: 

“A gas inspector, after watching for 
some time two men wheeling barrows of 





coke and noting that one did double the 
work of the other, remonstrated with the 
ca’-canny delinquent: ‘Do you know 
that that man there wheels two barrow- 
loads for your one?’ ‘Didn’t I tell 
him so?’ was the come-back—‘but he 
wouldn’t hear reason. You go and tell 
him; he’ll mind you.’ ” 


Among the curiosities of the “agony 
column” the following deserves a good 
position: 





A childless couple to adopt 
baby girl 22 months old, healthy, 
bright and clever; both parents from 
best Virginia stock; must be willing to 
put at least $100, 000 in trust for the 
child. For further information, ——, 
Times. 


The history of “Godey’s Lady’s Book” 
is told in the “American Mercury” with 
this interesting finale: 


Not even his [Godey’s] ghost was 
destined to live. Frank A. Munsey, 
the journalistic knacker, saw to that. 
The name was changed to “Godey’s 
Magazine” and almost immediately it 
lost its character. In 1898 the last | 
number was published. Then Mr. 
Munsey drove up his dead wagon and 
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Real Estate, Saaier and Winter Resorts 
Tours and Travel, Sanitariums, Ete. 


column width 1 Y in.; 


17 60¢ a line ; 
single column only 


Ali Want advertisements 10¢ per word 





Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





YOU can say ‘‘ goodbye, 


winter” in Phoenix—for it’s 
always summer here—there’s 
always sunshine and flowers 
in this Garden City. 


Plan to stop over in Phoenix on 
your trip to the Pacific. Here you 
can hunt, fish, golf, ride or motor 
over smooth highways, see the Indian 
Cliff Dwellings, mountains, deserts 
and the famous Apache Trail High- 
way. 

Phoenix, the West at its best, 
invites you— Now. 

Tree-clad Phoenix is the me- 
tropolis of the Salt River Valley, the 
business hub of Arizona. It has 18 
schools, 12 parks, 5 theatres, 34 
churches and a score of clubs, illimit- 
able water from the Roosevelt Dam 
and bumper crops twelve months in 
the year. 

Stop-overs on Santa Fe and 

Southern Pacific Railways, 

Spend Christmas under the palms. 
Mail coupon today for your copy of 
booklet — ‘* Phoenix, 
Where Winter Never 
Comes.” 








PHOENIX- 
ARIZONA CLUB 
101 ~ gy of Commerce Bldg. 
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Registrations are now being 


received for : 


TOURS to EGYPT 
Palestine, Greece and Italy 


with 
Dr. Powers & Dr. ALLEN 


Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 
1925 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


Just what the name implies. 


NEAR EAST and 
HOLY LAND 


Jan, 24 





Object—International unde: 
peoples of all lands. Discussions pom. 
ences with economic and social leaders in each 
country visited. All orcad of interest in- 
cluded. . by internationally known 


po particulars and folder address 
416 West 122d St., New York City 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


A small private party 
Leader Prof. H. L. WILLETT. 
of the University of Chicago 
Send for itinerary 


H. W. Dunning, Brookline, Mass. | | 
Ministers, Professors, leachers | 


If you wish to earn a first-class trip to 

— America at $1, aay 4 a trip to 

at $850, write for particu- 

lars, All parties will now be limited 
to six paying members. 

BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 
Established 1900 
136 Prospect St., East Orange, N.J. 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


a Season—1925 











) EUROPE $919.00 

® FOU the WORLD, 174 $3,100 to $3,450 
Outside rooms wi' th. 

Number tinal of the s) already taken. 


WORTHWHILE TOURS, Boston 30, Mass. 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
next summer or interested in a winter 
cruise? Would you appreciate the ad- 
vice of anguaenent traveler, re} nt- 
ing impartially all companies rite 








Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 





THE beauty, fascination, and mys 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN ® 


rhe mage and mont Seating of ali j°} * 


countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning. “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resoris, $4-5 in the country 














Health Resorts 





Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings ; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
we flower and_ vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N. 


Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 














Real Estate 
Connecticut 


deal Camp Site, Site, WESTBROOK 


furnished farmh 








re water; 
couse. —— ay or rent. 
BusHwery, Box 135, New Haven, Coun. 





Florida 


New four-room and bath punted 
conveniences. On Indian River, 
near Cocoa ‘(east coast). For ee ~ 
address C. F. NORTON, Cocoa, Florida. 


New York 


FG RENT, in Pag ht te G, L. i 
Charming gall pa ny 











baths, modern 
room elophone Vivching 26 211, lenee. age 


Live Stock 


ihe: World’s Largest 


Dog | Kennels 

offer for —_ Airdale watch dogs, 
automobile d chi ren’s companions, farm 
a anive or, hunters a 











ti aa cn a none eee | 


North Carolina 








j : Good fellows meet again 
at Pinehurst for event- 
\'fal/da@ys of sport. 
CAROLINA HOTEL 
Opens October 27th 
with full program of sports. 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Four 18-hole Golf Courses. 
Tennis, Trap and Rifle Shooting, 
Horseback Riding, Racing, Driving, 

Motoring. 
For Information or Reservations 


Address General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 

















New York City 








Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 
running through. to 
Zist St.. New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Centra) Park. Gemntors and 
ee —_ —_— mocornte 
jingle rooms, per day, to $4. 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $4.50. Sui 
$5 to $7. Parlor, to doubt bedres “4 
to $10. Send for ee 











book. Kiet J. J. E. GRAPE, Pro; 


Hotel Judson 53 Eeyarens Saq., 


Residential hotel of h cousbeinien 
the facilities of hotel life with 4 he comforts 0} 
an id 3 eal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Euro; plan ) ver day and u 
SAMU UEL NAYLOR. eneaer. - 


Ohio 














In Cleveland -its The 
HOLLENDEN Hotel 


Most Convenient Location 
Highest Class Service 
Not Expensive 











New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains. The place 
you've always wanted to know about, where 
rest and enjoy ae a ing, 
tennis, horseback riding, 

secepeaen eabine beats arcend Cho comp 
u - 
ber.Address H.C, Bemis. South Chat NH 


South Carolina 











Pine Ridg Camp tie Pines Mia 

Dia A. for ou oor Camp ite in e nce — 
porches. — 

lly Electric lights. 


Exeellent table. moderate. Open ali 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken 8.0. 








_ xpartments 
are ALAS: Unk 








Present 
‘for furniture. Address 2,739. feats 
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A Mart of the Unusual 
REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS 


NOTHS CUT. TO ORDER 
SUITLENGT SUFACTURERS PRICE 
$2.00 per Ure Carriage Paid 

Palterns Free 


1 , Scotland 
S. A. NEWALL & SONS, 127 Stornoway 












L* me sell your slightly used gowns, suits, 
wraps, and children’s clothing on com- 
mission. More satisfactory than to sell for 
cash. MAY A. SHANNON, Wakefield, R. 1. 





G4 Faghioncs § Cider Apple Sauce; 
Past Sweet Cider. Direct 

pd 2, Sealed sweet keepssweet. Cireaings 

and prices. Lee o’ the Mountain, Wilton, N. 





EONAR RTS AA 
ROOMS TO RENT 
ATTRACTIVE front room, newly fur- 


Reasonable. Address Apartment 52, 
414 West 118th St., New York. 








BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
- MANUSCRIPTS 


bra og tA Pha sons need ‘“ Popular 

Science Month Present. di 

vention, _ nes Oe exp 

and ample illustratious ; 

= ‘8 er kee! 
m. H. Bes 





interests men too. 
$2.50 ; rome now to 
Sak Park, I 


Bock BOTTOM prices now on “ Fee ed 
“St. Nicholas,” “American Golfer;” single su 
scriptions, any two, or all three. Investigate 
now, save mouey ; information postpaid. A’ 
dress Box 265, Oak Park, Ill. Meation POutlook. 

RETAIN yout FF French ! Delighstal, inex- 
msive method rests French persons, 
hers and Th. of Heeneh. Request in- 
formation, postpaid, now. Box 265, Oak Park, 
Ill. Mention Outlook e 





GREETING CARDS 


UNIQUE ten cent Christinas cards, Anna 
Wildman, The Clinton, Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL 


THE ETUDE offers musical information, 
instruction, and inspiration monthly ; famous 
musicians contribute ; 200 musical selections. 
‘The world’s best musical investment for 
teachers, students, and all music lovers. Re- 
P oaged postpaid Etude Clubbing Circular, list- 

any magazine bargains, or remit $2 
now for year’s —, to Wm. H. Best, 
Box 265, Oak Park, Lil. 














EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


+ CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional canoutsven, secretaries, 
—_ workers. —_—- eepers, dietitians, 

mpanion 
mothers’ ris managers. The Richards 1 Bureau, 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unpecessar We train you by mail and put 

‘ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, a a got advance- 

rina! ‘or free book, 
” YO BiG. "SPROME TONITY. » Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite C 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WOMAN —Publishing house has permanent 
sales position =. offer woman of keen intelli- 
gai capable of earning $100 per week ; pre- 
vious ness experience not necessary ; edu- 
cation, refinement and Senn te | to ut 

whatever you 
for success; trave 
ee ag ty libera ai drawing scsoun account and 
rite, stating age and 
qualifications to 8. BY Sparrow, 50 West 47th 
.» New York City. 

you HAVE FRIENDS who would be 

gina to buy inex ive and original Hand 

ade dresses for little girls. Have you time 
to show ours? Noinvestment required. Box 
156, Davenport, Ia. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TWO busy professional women seek pleas- 
ant country woman, Ch as working 





housekeeper. Every comfort convenience, 
yn time, reasonable salary. 5,518, 


bg gg wg of bg-- ~~ to take 
= < ome and two children. 5,509, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Professional Situations 
erence ree } ag vidighest 
Bheilana ro Mise Mag, 121 
cpaeaiins nurse would like 


piste cans CI paagness ae 
easected partion 6.506, Outlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


LADY, qualified by training and experi- 
ence for the management of children. Lusti- 
tutional - rors a specialty. Best of references. 
5,503, Outlook. 

pede cspenl nurse, tion as companion 
to patient going to Cal ornia for the winter, 
or would consider a premanent, chronic, or 
invalid case. 5,507, Outlook. 


COMPETENT and experienced nurse 
wishes position to travel with invalid or 
eee, poe. Best of references. 5,510, 
ut’ > 





Business Situations 


STENOGRAPHIC SECRETARY—Woman 
of education, refinement, and an Al stenog- 
rapher, with knowledge of bookkeeping, de- 
sires employment by the hour afternoons or 
sanines or pest tin time position. Box 2,70 West 

ew York 





at 8 Ap a desires secretarial 
work. short d, typewriting. Py 
years’ ay experience, 

Also nursing. References. om SUL, O Subleoe” 


WOMAN, trained executive, as club or 
hotel manager; ten years’ experience; con- 
colentious, economical ; references. 5,519, 

utloo 


BUME ESS woman wishes position as sec- 
reta: r assistant to executive. Twenty 
years experience, mostly with one firm and 
in executive work. Last seven years dis- 
charged duties of -secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Has knowledge * of sten phy 
and accounting, ‘+ wide general o' office ex- 
rience. Should have $50 a week to start. 
516, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WOMAN of culture, experience, adaptabil- 
ity, wishes ition as companion-secreta’ 
lady. ceptional references. 5,483, 
Outlook: 


MINISTER’S widow would give services in 
exchange for a real home. ba o compensation. 
References. 5,495, Outlook 








Foasrs08 of r ibilit 
ron, or care of motheriess children. 
suk Ow itlook. 


EXPERIENCED ing housekeeper, 
—— cook, SO eke tine charge of 
kitchen for business poopis or small \ mee 
No general housewor! 499, Outlook 


WANTED. Cultured, re a lady 
wishes position as housekee T, matron, r 
care of widower’s home. ddress House- 
keeper, 5,502, Outlook. 


_WANTED—Lady wishes iPperine respon- 
sible posit ion = — family with servant. 
H h companion, entire 

charge of intellige — ‘children. First class po- 
sition desired. aeement references. Have 
traveled. 5,505, Uutlook. 








WOMAN, refined, experienced, desires 
position. Matron, housemother, care invalid, 
any executive position. 5,517, Outlook. 


WANTED—Position as companion and 
assistaut to elderly woman. 5,511, Outlook. 


PA to lady. Genial, —— 
mother; neat sewer; travel 
odaptable. 5,520, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


Pe as teacher-governess in cultured 
Protestant young woman 
wich col e education and three years’ ex- 
perience. 5,500, Outlook. 
TUTOR ition; college prepara- 
tion. 5,512, “Outlook. — 





STATION ERY 


BAL | for free samples of embossed at $2 

printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 

sands ¢ + aac cubOMner®. Lewis, stationer, 
y, dN. 


PERSONAL PRINTED ee = my. 





cash with order. Excellent Xmas 
ANSON PLES INC., 561 Harrison 
im. . HANSON! PRES 


PERSONAL STATION ERY—200 Singh or 
100 double sheets, 100 rn Saveeean rinted in 
dark blue_on good boi peer i. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon eles 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
—_ of obstetrical patients a six monthe’ 

urses’ aid course is offered_by the Lying-In 
Hospi 307 Seoend Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly - Ad "of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directreas of Nurses. 





TRAINED graduate, will 
undertake the payee on mental care ota 
child in her Vermont home. 5,485, Outloo! 


WaytEp — Pedy — B. by yg A scree 


tuition. Gas 
write FR paar beer’ OF ALL ee SOOO aiogs 
es Bldg., New York. 
‘feean by a ie York expert who 
things .serv ree. erences. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 
TRAINED nurse will child needing 


special care and attention. cellent reflex: 
ence. Terms reasonable. 5,508, Outlook 








interred the remains in the “Puritan.” 
Gone were the crinoline days and gone 
was Godey’s subscription list. 





From the “Country Gentleman:” 

“Breddern an’ sistern, I exportations 
yo’, befo’ de Lord an’ dis conjugation, 
nebber to, on puppose aforesaid, disre- 
spect a man because his clothes is po’, 
Many a ‘patched pair o’ britches covers a 
kind an’ honest heart.” 

From “Munn’s Review” (Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania) under the head “Spe- 
cials:” 

Toot! Toot! Toot! Man proposes, 
God disposes. Owing to the death of 
my brother this week I was unable to 
peddle. Will be on the job Tuesday. 
L. W. C—. 


A reader sends the following, asking if 
it is new enough to print. We think it 
is almost forgotten, so bring it once more 
to the light: 

What a queer bird the frog are! 

When he sit he stand, almost. 

When he hop he fly, almost. 

He aint got no sense, hardly, either. 
He aint got no tail, hardly, either. 
He sit on what he aint got, almost. 

The above essay on the frog reminds 
us of another, the credit for which we 
have mislaid: 

Willie—‘‘Uncle, please make a noise 
like a frog.” 

Uncle—“Why, my boy?” 

Willie—“ ’Cause whenever I ask father 
for anything, he says, ‘Wait till your 
uncle croaks.’ ” 


The symbolic cup of cold water is 
often called for by stranded seamen. An 
appeal ‘by one of these, published in the 
“Lookout” of the Seaman’s Church In- 
stitute of New York City, is pathetic in 
its simplicity. It reads: 

“I have a sea bag in the baggage room 
at the Institute, which I would like to 
have over here at the hospital, where I 
have been on my back for three months. 
If the chaplain knew this, I am almost 
sure he would pay the charges and bring 
the bag over, as he is a very good man. 
But the bag is heavy and I am going to 
ask if the Seaman’s Institute would cross 
out the debt and send the bag by ex- 
press. I cannot make any promise to 
pay this money back. I would have had 
now some of the money that I saved on 
my last trip, but had to spend it to live. 
I am suffering with tuberculosis and will 
not be able to work for a long time.” 

We are quite sure that this sufferer 
got his sea bag. There may be others! 

Answer to last week’s riddle: Spin, 
pin, in; charmed, harmed, armed. 





